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LYRA GERMANICA. 


From The Dublin University Magazine. 
LYRA GERMANICA.* 

THE traveller, desirous of turning aside 
from the great continental highways crowded 
with summer tourists, would do well to tarry 
for awhile in the old imperia. city of Niirn- 
berg. Standing on one of the ancient bridges 
that span the clear-flowing Pegnitz, encircled 
by the triple wall, whose towers were once as 
the days of the year in number, he will seem 
to see again the grand heroic age, when the 
weak ones of the earth strove with the mighty, 
and counted not their lives dear if by losing 
them they might hold fast for their country 
the liberty which was their born heritage. 
Many a rude storm has spent its fury against 
those time-honored battlements. Again and 
again have men, fiercer than the heathen, 
furiously raged together to destroy once and 
forever that stronghold of freedom. Once, at 
least, the fate of Europe lay in the hands of 
the Niirnbergers ; they did not fail in time of 
trial; the champion of Christendom found 
them faithful friends in his hour of need. 
The threefold plague of famine, war, and 
pestilence could not shake their allegiance to 
the bravest, noblest, most true-hearted captain 
that ever unsheathed the sword. 

Just about a century before Gustavus Adol- 
phus saw the light, in the year 1494, on the 
5th of November, the wife of a tailor living 
in the old Franconian city gave birth toa son, 
who was named after his father, Hans Sachs. 
Young Hans early applied himself to study, 
but severe illness forced him to relinquish his 
favorite pursuits, and adopt others, which 
make fewer demands upon the brain. He 
became a shoemaker, wisely choosing an em- 

* Bunsen’s Allgemeines Evangelisches Gesang, 
und Gebet-Buch. Hamburg. 1845. 

German Psalmody. A collection of two hundred 
and twenty-three of the best German Chorales, 
arranged for four voices, adapted to the Hymns of 
Chevalier Bunsen’s selection, and published under 
his direction. Berlin. 1848. 

Lyra Germanica. First series. Hymns for the 
Sundays and chief Festivals of the Christian Year. 
Translated from the German by Catherine Wink- 
worth. Fifth edition. London: Longman. 1858, 

Lyra Germanica. Second series. ‘The Christian 
Life. Translated from the German by Catherine 
Winkworth. London: Longman. 1868. 

Hymns from the Land of Luther. Translated 


from the German. Second thousand. Edinburgh: 
Kennedy. 1856. 

The Church Psalter and Hymn-book. By the 
Rev. William Mercer, M.A., Incumbent of St. 
George's, Sheffield, assisted by John Goss, Esq., 
Composer to Her Majesty’s Chapel Royal, and 
Organist at St. Paul’s Cathedral. ondon: 
Cramer, Beale, and Chappell. 1857. 
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ployment which required little mental exer- 
tion. The disciples of St. Crispin have not 
seldom been philosophers or poets. Most 
mystical of theosophists was Jacob Boehme, 
cordwainer, of Gérlitz ; most prolific of rhyme- 
sters (saving always Lope de Vega) was Hans 
Sachs, the “ cobbler bard,” of Niirnberg. 

Hans appears to have joined one of those 
singing clubs which had then recently been 
established in Mayence, Colmar, Ulm, and his 
native town. The simple-hearted artisans of 
those places, though possessing more piety 
than poetic talent, had a larger share in the 
events of the sixteenth century than is gene- 
rally attributed to them. It was not merely 
that they cherished the social spirit in a de- 
gree which might well put the inhabitants of 
our modern million-peopled solitudes toshame, 
spite of mechanics’ institutes and popular lec- 
tures, but they were the upholders of purity 
of manners in a time of gfeat and general 
depravity. When priests and nobles vied 
with each other in wickedness, the “ canaille” 
could oppose to the manifold forms of vice 
only decent lives and a virtuous education. 
They protested, as wise men will always pro- 
test, against evil, by exhibiting good. In 
verses so uncouth and rugged, that “ schuster- 
reim” (cobbler’s rhyme) has become a syno- 
nym for doggerel, they sang— 

“ By making pious hymns we strive 
Coarse ballads from our streets to drive, 

For every night we hear with shame, 

Such songs as we refuse to name ; 

To silence all these idle lays, 

We meet and sing our Maker’s praise.” 

Such life and vigor was there in these soci- 
eties, that it was not until within the last 
twenty years, the one at Ulm, which had sur- 
vived so many political and religious disturb- 
ances, was solemnly closed. 

Hans Sachs was the most noted and the 
most.voluminous of the schusterreimers. He 
was, indeed, superior to the majority of these 
At the age of twenty, and in the Bavarian 
capital of Munich, he “sang his first hymn 
to the honor and glory of God, to a remarka- 
able tune, and was loaded with applause.” 
Just two years before this, Luther, on being 
made licentiate of theology, had taken the 
solemn vow, “I will defend evangelical truth 
with all my power;” and about this very 
year, 1514, we may suppose that he was com- 
mencing his attacks upon the scholastic phil- 
osophy, the outworks of the Roman strong- 
hold. 
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Hans could not remain an unparticipating 
spectator. While Luther was enraging the 
powers, temporal and’ spiritual, by his bold- 
ness, and Hutten was making bishops and 
monks writhe beneath the knotted scourge of 
his sarcasm, the cobbler from his workshop, 
at one of the gates of Niirnberg, sent forth 
many a brave and earnest song by which the 
minds of men were strangely stirred ; so that 
it has been said, the great event of the six- 
teenth century owed its fulfilment as much to 
Hans Sachs the poet as to the Elector of 
Saxony. There is, perhaps, exaggeration in 
this assertion, yet it is in the main true. Else 
how comes it to pass that the doctrines of the 
Reformation have continued to exist in Ger- 
many, when all trace of them has utterly died 
out of Italy? There were wise and zealous 
men in the south as in thenorth. Valdez was 
by birth a far mdte influential man, and Ochino 
was a far more fervid orator, than Luther. 
Yet, while in the country of Huss and the 
monk of Wittenberg, the teachings of the Re- 
formers have maintained an unshaken hold 
on the hearts of the populace, it seems as 
though no healing angel had ever troubled 
the waters in the native land of Carnesechi 
and Savonarola. 

The cause of this diversity is not far to 
seek. The Italian Reformers scarcely once 
appealed to “the masses.” Theirs was an 
esoteric creed, in which Platonism was largely 
combined with Christianity. Many of the 
most accomplished and learned of the nobility 
were wont to assemble at the “Oratories of 
Divine Love.” But there was no national 
dissemination of the truth, no national pro- 
test against despotism, spiritual or temporal ; 
for there was no national hymnology. 

The wisdom of Fletcher of Saltoun’s oft- 
quoted aphorism cannot be better exemplified 
then by the German Reformation. The law- 
makers of that period found themselves power- 
less before the song-makers, The ruler of a 
kingdom on which the sun never set, could 
not subdue hearts once stirred by the royal 
trumpet tones of Luther’s “ Hin’ feste Burg” 
—the Marseillaise of the Reformation. 

Luther was not solely, nor chiefly a Theo- 
logian, or he had been notrue Reformer. As 
the cloister had not been able to bound his 
sympathies, so the controversial theatre could 
not circumscribe his honest ambition. He, in 
whom “the Italian head was joined to the 
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Soon the assault became more violent, and | 


German body,” would not only free the souls 
of men, but win the hearts of women and 
little children. Much had he to feel proud 
of during his busy life. It was no light thing 
to have waged successful combat with the 
most powerful hierarchy that the world had 
ever seen, or to have held in his hands the 
destinies of Europe. But dearer to his kind 
heart was the sound of his own verses sung 
to his own melodies, which rose from street 
and market-place ; from highway and byway; 
chanted by laborers going to their daily 
work ; chanted by them during their hours of 
toil; chanted by them as they returned home 
at eventide. If it is given to departed souls 
to know aught of what passes on this world 
wherein they some time dwelt, then Luther 
may have heard these same hymns, two hun- 
dred years later, sung by the miners of Glou- 
cestershire and Cornwall. 

“T always loved music,” said the great Re- 
former ; “ whoso has skill in this art is of a 
good temperament, fitted for all things,” 
Many times he exemplified this power in his 
own person. When sore perplexed and in 
danger of life, he would drive away all gloomy 
thoughts by the magic of his own melodies. 
On that sad journey to Worms, when friends 
crowded round him and sought to change his 
purpose, warning him, with many tears, of the 
certain death that awaited him; on the morn- 
ing of that memorable 16th of April, when 
the towers of the ancient city appeared in 
sight, the true-hearted man, rising in his 
chariot, broke forth with the words and musie 
which he had improvised two days before at 
Oppenheim :— 

“ God is our fortress strong and high, 

A sure defence and weapon ; 
His powerful aid is ever nigh 
Whate'er distress may happen: 
The old and evil foe 
Would fain bring us low, 
With great craft and might ; 


Full armed for the fight, 
On earth none can him liken. 


“ Our feeble might achieveth naught, 

Our struggle soon but feigned ; 

By Him alone the work is wrought, 
Whom God himself ordainéd. 

Dost thou ask the name # 

The Christ is the same, 

The Lord of Sabaoth ; 

There is no other God ; 


Tis he the field hath taken. 


« And were the world of devils full, 
All threatening to devour us, 
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We fear not; true and dutiful, 
They cannot overpower us. 

Prince of this world, in vain, 

His darts round may rain, 

He no harm can us do; 

His arts must perish too, 

A little word can slay him. 

* That word of his shall sure remain, 
To man no praise be given ; 
He’s with us on the battle plain, 
His spirit aids from Heaven. 

Then perish our estate, 

Wife, child—by their hate ; 

On them be the sin ; 

Naught from us can they win; 
We share his glorious Empire.”’* 

Another hymn, written to commemorate 
the martyrdom, at Brussels, of some young 
Augustin monks, obtained as great a popular- 
ity as the “ Ein’ feste Burg.” Throughout ev- 
ery town and village of Germany might have 
been heard, soon after the shameful murders, 
the “ Die Asche will nicht lassen ab.” 

Luther was a forcible translator; his ren- 
dering of the famous old Latin hymn “ In 
Media Vita,” is strikingly solemn. The his- 
tory of this hymn is remarkable. It was 
composed by Notker, a learned Benedictine, 
of St. Gall, while he was watching some 
workmen repair the bridge of Martinsbriick 


at the peril of their lives. For nearly a 
thousand years this piece has been preserved 
—and in an unmetrical shape it forms a part 
of the service with which the Church of Eng- 


land buries her dead. Luther’s rhymed 
paraphrase of the Psalms has been compared 
with Watt's version. Being the first of its 
kind, it obtained immense popularity. “ Every 
village schoolboy, among the Protestants, 
was presently employed to get them by heart, 
and help to sing them on a Sunday. From 
that time to the present, the German of Sax- 
ony has been considered as the standard of 
national language.” 

The contrast between the German and 
Italian reform movements is strikingly illus- 
trated by the fact, that while Luther was thus 
translating the prayers and praises of the 
King of Israel into vigorous though rugged 
German, and bequeathing these immortal 
utterances to his countrymen for an eternal 
possession, the learned Olympia Morata was 

* We give this in ignorance of the name of the 
translator, and in preference to the many versions 
that have been attempted. We think it more faith- 
ful than Mr. Carlyle’s, or that included in the 


“ Lyra Germanica.” 
Bi Taylor's Survey of German Poetry, vol. i., p. 
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occupying her leisure, by rendering parts of 
the Psalter into Greek Iambics. The one 
did for a coterie what the other did for an 
empire. 

But Luther was not the only sacred poet 
of this epoch. Ringwald and Schalling de- 
serve a mention; and Paul Eber, the friend 
of gentle Philip Melancthon, and the author 
of the hymn “ Herr Jesu Christ, wahr Mensch 
und Gott,” which Hugo Grotius desired might 
be repeated to him as he was dying, must not 
be passed over. 

Luther’s versions and hymns gave an in- 
credible stimulus to the study of devotional 
poetry in Germany. A constant succession of 
hymnists has continued in that country to the 
present day. Even at the end of the seven- 
teenth century, Counsellor Frankenau made 
a collection of thirty-three thousand seven 
hundred and twelve, which he presented, in 
three hundred volumes, to the University 
library at Copenhagen; and in 1718, Wetzel 
reckoned fifty-five thousand printed German 
hymns. ‘ 

Notwithstanding their multiplicity, these 
productions are separable without much diffi- 
culty into three periods. That of the Ref- 
ormation, to which we have already referred ; 
the period of the Thirty Years’ War ; and the 
period of the Mystics. 

Considering the second epoch, we shall be 
much struck with the high order, as well as 
the vast number, of hymns written during the 
long protracted struggle between liberty and 
despotism. 

Paul Gerhardt was the Tyrteus of the 
Thirty Years’ War. His verses, like strains 
of marshal music, disperse every lurking 
fear, and stir up the soul to be brave in do- 
ing, patient in suffering, No doubts ever 
crossed his mind about the lawfulness of tak- 
ing up arms. Fighting under Gustavus, he 
and all his comrades were obeying a heaven- 
sent leader, as truly accredited as Joshua, 
Gideon, or David. “ Militare est orare,” is 
the motto inscribed upon his banner, while in 
manly words he prays— —s* 

“‘ Give strong and cheerful hearts to stand 

Undaunted in the wars, 
That Satan’s fierce and mighty band 
Is waging with thy cause. 
Help us to fight as warriors brave, 
That we may conquer in the field, 


And not one Christian man may yield 
His soul to sin a slave.” 


To wait is ever far harder than to work, to 
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endure than to do, The Reformation had 
been a time of swift and startling action. 
The Thirty Years’ War was a period of sharp 
and sore distress. As year after year passed 
and peace came not, and the fields which the 
foe had ravished lay untilled, and the homes 
which Tilly’s brutal soldiery had burnt re- 
mained unbuilt, the bravest hearts might well- 
nigh despair. Never was a time at which 
Jeremiah might more fitly utter his Lamenta- 
tion. Never was there greater need of an 
Isaiah to sing “ Comfort ye, comfort ye my 
people.” Gerhardt, the Laureate of Sacred 
Poets, is equal to the stern occasion. Words 
of consolation are always on his lips—“Sur- 
render,” never. His sure and certain trust is 
in the 
“* Strong Son of God, immortal love,” 
who, though he chastens his people for awhile, 
will speedily confound their tormentors with 
sore plagues. 
“ If God be on my side, 
Then let who will oppose, 
For oft, ere now, to him I cried, 
And he hath quelled my foes, 
If Jesus be my triend, 
If God doth love me well, 
What matters all my foes intend, 
Though strong they be and fell ? 
* * * * 


“ The world may fai! and flee, 
Thou standest fast forever, 
Nor fire nor sword, nor plague from thee 
My trusting soul shall sever. 
No hunger and no thirst, 
No poverty or pain, 
Let mighty princes do their worst, 
Shall fright me back again. 
* * * * 
“‘ My heart for gladness springs, 
It cannot more be sad, 
For very joy it laughs and sings, 
Sees nought but sunshine glad. 
The sun that glads mine eyes 
Is Christ the Lord I love, 
I sing for joy of that which lies 
Stored up for us above.” 
—Lyra Germanica.* 
Gerhardt had fellow-singers, who took up 
che same brave strain. “Rist,” says Miss 
Winkworth, “a clergyman in North Germany, 
who suffered much in youth from mental 
conflicts, and in after years from plunder, 
pestilence, and all the horrors of war, used to 
say, ‘ the dear cross hath pressed many songs 
out of me;’ and this seems to have been 
equally true of his contemporaries. It cer- 
tainly was true of Johann Heermann, the 


* First Series. Hymn for the Fifth Sunday 
after Trinity. 


* 





author of some of the most touching Hymns 
for Passion Week, who wrote his sweet songs 
under great physical sufferings from ill-health, 
and amidst the perils of war, during which 
he, more than once, escaped murder, as by a 
miracle. So, too, the hymns of Simon Dach, 
Professor of Poetry in the University, of 
Konigsberg, speak of the sufferings of the 
Christian, and his longing to escape from the 
strife of earth to the peace of heaven.” 

Friedrich Spee deserves more than a bare 
mention. He was a Jesuit, but was remark- 
able for the liberality and benevolence of his 
mind, More enlightened than one of the 
greatest luminaries of the English judicial 
bench, Spee wrote an earnest book against 
the barbarous custom of witch-burning. It 
is related that an ecclesiastical superior once 
asked Spee why his hair was so grey when 
he was but forty years old. His reply speaks 
well both for his humanity and his courage: 
“Tt is because I have accompanied so many 
poor women to the stake, there to suffer for 
the crime called witchcraft, of which I never 
knew one of them to be guilty.” 

But the hymn of this period, to which most 
interest is attached, is one composed by Al- 
tenburg, and known as Gustavus’ battle-song. 
Very tragic are the associations that belong 
to the “ Verzage nicht du Hduflein klein.” 
As we read the stirring lines, a vision rises 
before us of two mighty hosts encamped over 
against each other, stilled by the awe that 


falls upon the bravest hearts when events of * 
, world-wide import are about to be decided. 


The thick fogs of an autumn morning hide 
the foes from each other ; only the prolonged, 
shrill note of the clarion is heard piercing 
through the mist, Then, suddenly, in the 
Swedish camp there is a great silence. Full 
of solemn thoughts Gustavus advances to the 
front rank of his troops, and kneels down in 
presence of all his followers. In a moment 
the whole army bends with him, and together 
they pray the God of Battles that he will de- 
fend the right. Then there bursts forth a 
sound of trumpets, and ten thousand voices 
join in one spirit-stirring song (rithrendes 
Lied, as Schiller has it), It is the last time 
that Gustavus will sing it. Before many 
hours are passed, a riderless horse will come 
flying towards the orphaned troops, and an- 
guish will deepen into revenge so fierce, that 
the day of their captain’s death shall be a 
day of most bloody triumph. Meanwhile, 
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foreboding no ill, and full of hope they 
chant— 
“ Fear not, oh little flock, the foe, 
Who madly seeks your overthrow, 
Dread not his rage and power, 
What, tho’ your courage sometimes faints, 
His seeming triumph o’er God’s saints 
Lasts but a little hour. 
“ Be of good cheer, your cause belongs 
To him who can avenge your wrongs, 
Leave it to him, our Lord. 
Tho’ hidden yet from all our eyes, 
He seeks the Gideon who shail rise . 
To save us, and his word. 


* As true as God’s own word is true, 
Nor earth, nor hell, with all their crew, 
Against us shall prevail, 
A, jest and byword are they grown ; 
‘ God is with us,’* we are his own, 
Uur victory cannot fail. 


“ Amen, Lord Jesus, grant our prayer ! 
Great Captain, now thino arm make bare: 
Fight for us once again ! 
So shall thy saints and martyrs raise 
A mighty chorus to thy praise, 
World without end. Amen.” 
— Lyra Germanica.”t 


To this period belongs a hymn, composed 
by George Neumarck, Secretary to the Ar- 
chivesat Weimar. “ It spread rapidly among 
the common people, at first, without the au- 
thor’s name. A baker’s boy, in New Bran- 
denburgh, used to sing it over his work, and 
soon the whole town and neighborhood 
flocked to him to learn this beautiful new 
song.” The third epoch of which we have 
to speak—that of the Mystics—is very rich 
in its hymnology. Johann Franck, Angelus, 
and Gerhard ‘Tersteegen are the laureates of 
that empire over which Jacob Bohme reigned 
supreme. Franck was burgomaster of Gu- 
ben, in Lusatia. Tersteegen was a remarka- 
ble character. The youngest of eight chil- 
dren, born in 1697, and early deprived of his 
father, he made great progress in the study 
of Latin, Greek, and Hebrew. He was in 
his youth the subject of deep religious im- 
pressions; and gave up a mercantile life, to 
which he had been brought up, for the less 
exciting occupation of a weaver. Subse- 
quently he became a ribbon maker at Miihl- 
heim. He always practised the most rigid 
self-denial. He lived upon flour, water, and 
milk; he spent nearly all his earnings in 
charity; and much incensed his relations by 


* The watchword of the Evangelical Army on 
this occasion. 

t First Series. Hymn for St. Stephen’s Day, 
pp. 17, 18. 
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giving to the poor the property which he in- 
herited from his father. He continued to 
live in voluntary poverty, steadfastly refasing 
to accept large fortunes which were offered 
to him by his admiring friends. He wrote 
many religious books and hymns, and became 
a very noted preacher, especially among the 
lower classes. Like Pascal, he studiously 
avoided the friendship of his fellow-creatures 
During his whole life weak and sickly, h. 
died, after much agony, in his seventy-second 
year. Tersteegen is a most complete exam- 
ple of the Protestant Pietist and ascetic. Of 
weak bodily powers, he was the constant sub- 
ject of religious raptures. His hymns, how- 
ever, of which a large number remain, are, 
for the most part, quiet and restrained. 

Concerning Angelus we have few words to 
say. Miss Winkworth has adopted the com- 
monly-received opinion, that Angelus the av- 
thor of “ The Cherubic Wanderer,” is identi- 
cal with Johann Scheffler, who, at one time a 
mystic, afterwards became changed to Po- 
pery, and appears to have assumed the same 
name.* The two men were entirely distinct 
and dissimilar in every respect. The hymn- 
ist appears to have been of a gentle disposi- 
tion, strong imagination, and ardent love of 
paradox. Scheffler, on the contrary, was ap- 
parently a hard and stern man, not given to 
versifying. Mr. Vaughan, in his “ Hours 
with the Mystics,” has thus referred to this 
confusion of persons :— 


“The latest research has succeeded only in 
deciding who Angelus Silesius was not. Some 
Roman Catholic priest or monk assuming the 
name of Angelus, did, in the seventeenth cen- 
tury send forth sundry hymns and religious 
poems,—among others, one most euphonisti- 
cally entitled ‘ The Cherubic Wanderer,’ 
The author of this book has been generally 
identified, on grounds altogether inadequate, 
with a contemporary named Johann Scheffler 
a regenade from Jacob Behmen to the Pope. 
Suttice it to say, that no two men could be 
more unlike, than virulent, faggotty-minded, 
pervert Scheffler, and the contemplative, pan- 
theistic Angelus, be he who he may.”—Vol. 
i, page 322, 

Whatever Angelus was by birth or profes- 
sion, he was certainly a very successful writer 
of hymns. A large number of his pieces are 
included in the “ Gesang-buch,” and which 

* This mistake is shared by the author of a 
very interesting paper on Angelus Silesius, which 


appeared in the Westminster Review some few years 
since. 
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have been translated by Miss Winkworth. 
They are all marked by the same plaintive 
tenderness which is so striking a character- 
istic of the German school of Mystics. 
Besides Angelus, Tersteegen, and Johann 
Franck, mentioned above, there belong to 
this period Deszler, the philologist of Niirn- 
berg; Anton Ulrich, Duke of Brunswick; 
Schmolck, and 8. Franck. The last-men- 
tioned, who wrote at the beginning of the 
eighteenth century, must not be confounded 
with the somewhat celebrated Sebastian 
Franck, the author of the“ World Book,” 
and of several theological works, in which he 
remarkably anticipates the opinions of Bar- 
clay, the English Quaker. This writer pre- 
ceded the hymnist by about a century and 
a-half. The last, and not ‘the least cele- 
brated poet of this school whom we have to 
mention, is Friedrich Hardenberg—better 
known under his nom de plume of Novalis. 
Exceeding beautiful is his “Was War’ ich 
ohne dich gewesen,” of which Miss Wink- 
worth translates only a part. In the col- 
lected edition of Novalis’ works, edited by 
Tieck and Friedrich Schlegel, fifteen of his 
“Geistliche Lieder” are included. Several 
of these are great favorites with the German 
churches, where they are often sung. Ed- 
ward Biilow, who some twelve years ago, in 
conjunction with Tieck, superintended the 
publication of the third volume of Novalis’ 
remains, narrates a touching anecdote con- 
nected with these hymns, The elder Har- 
denberg, though an affectionate father, never 
interfered in the proceedings of his children : 
he even refused to read the writings of his 
son, Friedrich. Shortly after the death of 
the latter, Hardenberg entered a Moravian 
church during divine service. The congrega- 
tion, on that occasion, chanced to sing “a 
wonderfully-spiritual song,” which he had 
never before heard, and by which he was 
most deeply moved. The service ended, he 
left church, and full of emotion, asked a 
friend the name of the “splendid hymn” 
which he had heard, and its composer. 
“What!” was the astonished reply; “do 
you not know that your own son wrote it ?”"— 
(Novalis Schriften, Theil 3; Vorwort, p. xiv.) 
It is, perhaps, too much to say, that Ger- 
many maintains its reputation as the chosen 
country of sacred song. It is not every cen- 
tury that gives birth to a Paul Gerhardt any 
more than to a Plato, a Bacon, or a Shaks- 
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peare. Nevertheless, there are not wanting 
in the present day hands to strike—though 
in fainter tones—the consecrated lyre, 
Spitta, Knapp, Puchta, Hensel, have each 
written hymns not unworthy of a place in the 
Allgemeines Gesang-buch. The modern 
hymnist, however, has fallen into the same 
error, by which the secular poet too often de- 
faces his verses. An excessive subjectivity— 
an undue introspection—are even greater 
faults when committed by the former than by 
the latter. Pieces which are intended for 
congregational use should have little to do 
with states of mind which vary from day to 
today. They should be composed chiefly, if 
not solely of thanksgiving and adoration, 
German hymns are for the most part free 
from the glaring incongruities which so sadly 
mar our best collections. Such frightfully 
Manichean lines as Moore’s— 

“ This world is all a fleeting 

For man’s illusion given,” 
form no part of the German psalter; nor are 
congregations of Lutherans called upon to 
proclaim their wn shame in melody, nor 
sing the sad confession, that they. are ashes, 
dust, and worms. They affect neither a false 
humility nor an unbecoming cynicism. Con- 
trast some of the gloomy verses which we 
all know too well, with the beautiful Abend- 
lied of Paul Gerhardt—* Nun ruhen alle 
Walder.” 
* Quietly rest the woods and dales, 
Silence round the hearth prevails, 
The world is all asleep ; 

Thou, my soul in thought arise, 

Seek thy Father in the skies, 

And holy vigils with him keep. 


* Sun, where hidest thou thy light? 
Art thou driven thence by night, 
Thy dark and ancient foe ? 
Go! another sun is mine, 
Jesus comes with light divine, 
To cheer my pilgrimage below. 


show, 


“ Now that day has passed away, 
Golden stars, in bright array, 
Bespangle the blue sky ; 
Bright and clear, so would J stand, 
When I hear my Lord’s command 
To leave this earth, and upward fly. 


“ Now, this body seeks for rest, 
From its vestments all undressed, 
Types of immortality; 
Christ © all give me soon to wear 
Gai ne:..- eaut:ful and fair,— 
White robes of glorious majesty. 
“ Head and feet and hands, once more 
Joy to think of labor o’er, 
And night with gladness see. 
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O my heart! thou, too, shalt know 
Rest from all thy toil below, 
And from earth’s turmoil soon be free. 


“ Weary limbs, now rest ye here, 
Safe from danger and from fear, 
Seek slumber on this bed : 
Deeper rest ere long to share, 
Other hands shall soon prepare 
My couch among the dead. 
“ While my eyes I gently close, 
Stealing o’er me soft repose, 
Who shall my guardian be # 
Soul and body now I leave : 
(And thou wilt the trust receive) 
O Israel’s Watchman ! unto thee. 
“ O my friends, from you this day 
May all ill have fled away, 
No danger near have come ; 
Now, my God, these dear ones keep, 
Give to A beloved sleep, 
And angels send to guard them home.” 
— Hymns from the Land of Luther,” 
; pp. 33, 34, 35. 

A truly Christian song of praise this: 
genial, yet solemn, like Herbert or Fuller; 
wholly free from the inflated misery of the 
little worldly-minded, dismal Young; or of 
the little cynical Epicurean noted above. 
Even in times of sharpest distress, during the 
myriad troubles of the Thirty Years’ War 
we meet with no Klage-lieder, no weak wail- 
ings unnerving those who should be strong 
to fight, but brave and truthful words, stirring 
and bracing as a trumpet-call, most manly, 
most Christian, the more so as every man in 
the “ Evangelical ” host feels that he is fight- 
ing not only with flesh and blood, but with 
Satan and all his legions, who, though un- 
seen, are present, and close at their side, t 
baffle them by fraud and cunning, or over- 
come them by a superhuman might. 

Once more, the “Hymns of the Land of 
Luther ” are for the most part free from those 
irreverent addresses to the Almighty that 
disfigure the hymns which English poets have 
had the bad taste to write, and English com- 
pilers the want of sense to make widely 
known. Sappho and Pindar are not the 
models which our hymnists should adopt. 
Sacred erotics are not only an anomaly, but 
a very blasphemous anomaly. Simplicity, 
truth, earnestness, are the leading character- 
istics of the “ Lyra Germanica.” There is no 
straining for effect, no mock humility, no 
spiritual lassitude in the hymns of ‘our Teu- 
tonic neighbors. The glad-hearted may sing 
them with “ pious mirth;” the sad and sor- 
towful may swell the choir, and as they sing, 
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their sorrow will be turned into joy. Even 
around the bed of the dying, and the grave 
of the departed, the words so softly chanted 
are accents of hope and encouragement; so 
that angel-voices are borne to the pilgrim yet 
struggling through the chill dark waters of 
Jordan, and heavenly anthemings bid bereaved 
mourners rejoice over one more soul redeemed 
and glorified. 

The “Lyra Germanica” contains a large 
number of morning, evening, and funeral 
hymns. Many of these ‘are of exceeding 
beauty. Gerhardt’s Abendled, already quoted, 
and the Morgenlieder of Heinrich Albert, 
and the Baron Von Canitz, (the latter a 
special favorite with Dr. Arnold), may well 
compare with Bishop Ken’s well known 
pieces. We have space for neither in this 
paper, but must content ourselves with a 
funeral hymn, written by no less celebrated a 
poet than Klopstock, whom his countrymen 
deemed the Virgil, as they counted our Mil- 
ton the Homer, of these later ages— 

“ Thou shalt arise! my dust thou shalt arise ! 
Not always closed thine eyes ; 
Thy life’s first giver 
Will give thee life forever, 
Ah! praise his name! 
“ Sown in darkness, but to bloom again, 
When, after winter’s reign, 
Jesus is reaping 
The seed now quietly sleeping, 
h! praise his name! 
x mg praise! for thee, thou wondrous day, 
my quiet grave I stay ; 
And when I number 


My days and nights of slumber, 
Thou wakest me. 


“ Then as they who dream, we shall arise 
With Jesus to the skies, 
And find that morrow, 
The weary pilgrim’s sorrow, 
All past and gone, 


“ Then with the holiest, I tread, 
By my Redeemer led, 
Through heaven soaring, 

His holy name adoring 

Eternally! ” 
— Hymns from the Land of Luther,”pp. 185-6. 
Full of beauty as all these hymns are, they 
lose half their force if separated: from the airs 
that should always accompany them. Not. 
only in psalmody, but more especially in. 
melody, the English are quite: out-stripped. 
No operatic fugues disturb the solemnity that 
reigns over a congregation of German Lu- 
therans or Moravians. In the churches of 
Germany the grandest chords alternate with 
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the most plaintive cadences. The full organ 
succeeds the flute stop, and the pathos sets off 
to wonderful advantage the majesty of music. 

We rejoice that some of these fine old 
tunes are making their way into our churches 
and chapels, The Psalter mentioned at the 
head of these remarks contains many of the 
best hymns and tunes that even Germany has 
to offer. Especially would we mention Herz- 
burg, Minden, Upsal, and Worms, as being 
grand, solemn, yet tender beyond compare. 
But to hear these chorales in full perfection, 
one must travel to Niirnberg, and enter one 
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of its splendid ancient churches; then if we 
should chance to hear the full diapason of 
“ Ein’ feste Burg,” the soothing strains of 
* O du Hiter Israel,” the mournful cadences 
of “ Christ lay in Todes Banden ;” or last 
and best, the transcendently solemn chords of 
“O Haupt voll Blut und Wunden,” St. Ber- 
nard’s hymn, sung by some thousand persons, 
as they only do sing at Niirnberg, we shall 
believe that Protestant worshippers have 
something that will compare with the “ Mis- 
erere” in the Sistine chapel. 





Bourxe.—From their conservative character, 
how long the English are content to believe 
that a great name invariably means a great 
reality. It may be, and too often in England 
is, a great delusion, Is it not the greatest de- 
lusion to believe that Burke was the most gifted, 
the most eloquent, of political philosophers ? 
He either thought, or pretended to think, that 
the British Constitution was a miracle of perfec- 
tion; and all his vaunted philosophy was a 
crazy cant about the excellences of the British 
Constitution. The character and tendencies of 
the French Revolution he wholly misunderstood. 
What are called the horrors of the French 
Revolution were the work of a few individuals ; 
and what were those horrors, even in their ut- 
most and most hateful fiendishness, compared 
to the wrongs accumulating age after age, 
against which they might be regarded as the 
just vengeance of man and the just wrath of 

od? Burke had picked up a few facts favof- 
able to his prejudices and his sophistries ; but 
of the tragedy in a million homes which pro- 
voked the tragedy of the guillotine, he was 
totally ignorant. Burke was a bombastic de- 
claimer, and not a very honest man. He owes 
his fame to the dexterous way in which he could 
set forth fallacies favorable to political corrup- 
tion and political humbug. He furnishes the 
English people, who are not by nature reform- 
ers, abundant and capital excuses for letting 
things alone. How usual in the mouth of an 
Englishman is the saying that such and such an 
institution, though theoretically objectionable, 
works well! which only signifies in truth that 
there are certain other institutions or influences 
counteracting its evil effects, and is no argu- 
ment in favor of it at all. The Englishman is 
strong; and because he can get on as well with 
a bad tool as a good one, he thence infers that 
it would be foolish in him to bother himself in 
secking a good one. Now the late Mr. Burke, 
as Lord John Russell is pleased to call him, left 
twenty volumes to a grateful posterity, demon- 
strating that not merely is a bad tool better 
than a good one, but that all the defects of the 
bad tool are to be regarded as ornaments. 
The whole, or nearly the whole, of the twenty 
volumes I have most conscientiously read; and 





I can most conscientiously say that they inspired 
me with a lofty estimate neither of the head nor 
the heart of the late Mr. Burke. I am as little 
inclined as the late Mr. Burke to advocate or 
to attempt reforms on exclusively theoretical 
grounds; but I am always inclined to remove 
heaps of filth that spread pestilence, even though 
half a dozen pretty flowers ay A be growing on 
them. But, as the flowers so lavishly scattered 
over the late Mr. Burke’s pages sprang from 
heaps of filth, we can appreciate his forbear- 
ance. Let us not, however, on account of his 
forbearance, applaude the late Mr. Burke as a 
sage, an orator, aid a prophet.— Critic. 





Tue London papers announce the death of 
Miss Susannah Thrale. She was the third 
daughter of Henry Thrale, the brewer, at whose 
hospitable house (Streatham) Dr. Johnson 
spent so much of his time, and Boswell took so 
many of his notes. Thrale was a man of large 
wealth and liberal tastes, and his name has be- 
come associated with that circle: of eminent 
literary men who were wont to assemble at his 
table, including Burke, Garrick, Reynolds, &c., 
&c. Mrs. Thrale is a prominent person in all 
the biographies of Dr. Johnson, and contributed 
much valuable material toward them. She 
married a second husband, Gabriel Piozzi, and 
thereby lost the Doctor’s esteem and affection. 
Miss Susannah Thrale was one of “ the five 
girls remaining,” whom the Doctor wrote about 
to Boswell from Streatham in 1774. She was 
one of those in whom he took such infinite 
pleasure and interest there, and one of those he 
thought of in that prayer which he offered u 
when her mother’s inattention made the ol 
man leave the house at Streatham forever. 
Miss Susannah Thrale expired in her ninetieth 
year—the last survivor of that once genial and 
celebrated circle.-—Albany Journal, December 21. 





A Dirricutt Question.—Jerrold met & 
fop one day, who languidly offered him two 
fingers. Jerrold, not to be outdone, thrust for- 
ee a single finger, saying, ‘‘ Well, who shall 
it be?’ 
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From The British Quarterly Review. 


The History of England from the Fall vf 
Wolsey to the death of Elizabeth. By J. 
A. Froude, M.A; Vols. IIL.,1IV. London: 
Jolin W. Parker and Son, 1858. 


In the April number of this Journal, we re- 
viewed that part of Mr. Froude’s history 
which contains his account of the social con- 
dition of Tudor England, and of the events 
which were the prelude of our first Reforma- 
tion. Our review embraced a fragment only 
of his first and second volumes : his third and 
fourth have since been given to the public ; 
and, as the portion of his narrative which is 
now open to our examination comprises the 
momentous period of 1529-1547, we shall 
make no apology for criticizing it immediately. 
We have already expressed our judgment on 
the first half of Mr. Froude’s performance— 
that it has been written under a conception 
essentially just, that its method is excellent, 
its research profound, and its style admirable, 
but that it is deficient in some important par- 
ticulars, that it abounds in genius and im- 
agination rather than in reason and judgment, 
and that it has run out into extravagant para- 
doxes. We shall here only observe that Mr. 
Froude’s second effort corresponds altogether 
with his previous one: that it has thrown a 
light upon the events of the era it deals with, 
which, hitherto, they have never received ; 
that, unlike all antecedent histories of the 
time, it has risen to the level of its high argu- 
ment; that, as it comes in contact with the 
later ycars of Henry VIII, it carries out logi- 
cally the ideas under which it proceeds from 
the first; and that the merits and defects of 
the entire work are in equally clear promi- 
nence throughout it. Speaking generally, 
however, we are disposed to think that the 
narrative of the third and fourth volumes of 
this history is even better than that of the 
two first; that it is more flowing, picturesque, 
and beautiful; but that it is less adorned with 
profound remarks, and contains. fewer pas- 
sages worthy of quotation. In short, Mr. 
Froude as he proceeds upon his course, be- 
comes more of an historian and less of a 
thiuker, and grows in sympathy with his sub- 
ject rather than with his own reflections. 

A general view of English history from 
1529 to 1548, brings before us the most mo- 
mentous period of our annals. Amidst a 
chaos of fleeting, but interesting accidents of 
regal passion, arrogance, and tyranny ; of par- 
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liamentary obsequiousness and injustice min- 
gled with wisdom ; of Papal intrigue, menace, 
and duplicity ; of European polities alternat- 
ing between scheming and hostility, and of 
domestic treasons, convulsions, and conspira~ 
cies, that period wrought out essential changes 
in our polity and social fabric, the effects of 
which have been immense upon. the destinies 
of England, and to this day are working 
amongstus. Within that period, not from any 
popular impulse, but under the guidance of 
her Sovereign and her Legislature, and with 
the assent rather than the wishes of the na- 
tion, England threw off the outward forms of 
her ancient faith, and yet retained so much of 
its spirit, that it revived again for a brief sea- 
son, that it influenced thoroughly the Re- 
formation, and that it has interpenetrated the 
Anglican Church system. Within that period, 
against the will of the Government, and in 
spite of persecuting laws and proscriptions, 
the forces of Protestantism made themselves 
felt among us; and, gathering strength from 
the contemporaneous movement in Germany, 
from the fall of the Papal jurisdiction in Eng- 
land, and from the effects of the diffusion of 
the English Scriptures and Liturgy, so effect- 
ually embodied themselves in the national 
mind, that after a long and restless struggle 
with the old religious spirit, they either coa- 
lesced with the Church of England or issued 
in Puritanism and Nonconformity. Within 
that period the power of our Executive Gov- 
ernment was so increased by the spoliation of 
the Church, by the elevation of a courtier 
noblesse, and in consequence of threats of 
war abroad and at home, that it approached 
a despotism in much of its conduct, and en- 
abled a monarch of singular ability to play 
successfully the part of a dictator, to identify 
the nation with him in much that was cruel 
and unjust, to commit a variety of unconstitu- 
tional acts, and especially to visit individuals 
with iniquitous penalties. And throughout 
this period, so fertile in great events, so im- 
portant for its constitutional changes, so full 
of the echoes of a great social and moral 
revolution, and so rich in interest, that after 
the lapse of three centuries we feel a peculiar 
sympathy with it; we see pass before us some 
of the most important personages who have 
ever affected the destinies of England—the 
stern, unscrupulous, but most able Henry . 
Tudor; Thomas Cromwell, the great pillar of 

Erastianism ; the gentle, weak, and com- 
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promising Cranmer, the type of the Anglican 
High Church party of to-day; the scheming 
and thoroughly hardened Gardiner; the not 
unpleasing form of Reginald Pole, worthy of 
a better cause; and Latimer the real cham- 
pion of English Piotestantism. Nor less in- 
teresting, if less prominent, are other actors 
in the drama—the two fair queens who per- 
ished on Tower Green; the fierce and “ man- 
like” Margaret of Salisbury; the ambitious 
Norfolk, and his accomplished son ; the pliant 
and heartless Seymours, the true types of the 
new aristocracy; the bold and heroic Robert 
Aske, and a crowd of personages of lesser 
note, who, mingling in the revolution which 
was then convulsing England, increase its in- 
terest by their successes or their fate. 

How Mr. Froude has dealt with the events 
of this period, we have already stated in gene- 
ral terms. But before we enter upon his 
narrative, we must warn our readers against 
two sources of untruth which have overflowed 
the annals of the time, and have made it very 
difficult to discern the real nature of its events 
and personages. Writers who lived during 
the sixteenth century, either from sympathy, 
terror, or genuine admiration of the great 
achievements df which he was the author, 
overlook the moral quality of many of the 
acts of Henry VIII. and his ministers, and 
dazzle our eyes with the portrait of a mighty 
monarch who overthrew the Papal power in 
England, who coerced Scotland, and subdued 
Ireland, who, for years, was the arbiter of 
European politics, and who had singular skill 
in making himself popular with his subjects. 
On the other hand, writers of a later date 
who are far removed from the stormy crisis 
of the Reformation, and are unable to appre- 
ciate the difficulties of Henry’s position, are 
too prone to confine their attention to the 
severities which marked his reign, and, coup- 
ling them with his undoubted personal faults, 
to represent him as a monster of cruelty and 
injustice. The result is, that when viewed 
under these opposite conceptions, the occur- 
rences of Henry’s reign—his acts and his 
character, appear in lights which thwart each 
other and the truth ; and that the student of 
the time finds the greatest difficulty in form- 
ing a clear opinion upon it. He will perhaps 
arrive at the soundest conclusions if he steadily 
refuses to allow success, however great, and 
national benefits, however magnificent, to 
blind him to the evidences of moral wicked- 
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ness; and if again he remembers that in ages 
of revolution there may be a palliation for 
acts which could not be excused in better 
times. We wish we could say that Mr. 
Froude has followed this methed of judg- 
ment: on the contrary, he has almost disre- 
garded it ; he has frequently lost sight of the 
real character of Henry’s acts in the contem- 
plation of their consequences ; he has a habit 
of withdrawing his reader’s attention from 
means used to ends gained; and, having 
filled his mind with contemporary authorities 
only, he gives us portraits of Henry VIIL 
and his ministers which we Lelieve to be sim- 
ply favorable exaggerations, Aud thus, while 
he avoids popular errors on this subject, he 
falls into opposite errors equally important; 
and deals with the era of Henry VIII. as if he 
were an enthusiastic iconoclast of 1540, who 
loses sight of all moral considerations when 
beholding the downfall of the Papal power in 
England. 

When Henry VIII. called the Parliament 
of 1529, many causes conspired to promote 
the Reformation in this country. Undoubt- 
edly the personal quarrel of the king—what- 
ever may be thought of his purpose and 
motives—was scarcely a fuir occasion for a re- 
ligious schism ; and the wrongs of Catherine 
of Arragon and the indecent relations already 
established between Henry and Anne Boleyn 
at once identified a large party in England 
with the cause of Rome. From the firs’ 
these scandals united against the Reformation 
a powerful section of the clergy, a portion of 
the older nobility, and a formidable minority 
of the nation. The priests cried out that it 
was sacrilege to question the Pope’s authority, 
or secretly foresaw their own downfall in any 
revolutfon. The Nevilles and the Courtenays 
liked Queen Catherine personally, remembered 
the wrongs they had endured from the ‘Tudor 
dynasty, and very soon began to make the 
cause of conscience that of rebellion. Nor is 
it doubtful—however Mr. Froude may gloss 
over the fact—but that a very numerous party 
in England repudiated the conduct of Henry 
in the divorce altogether, and associated the 
question of ecclesiastical reform with conces- 
sion to injustice, oppression, and lust. But, 
although the nature of the “king’s matter” 
immediately created a Roman opposition, it 
also gave to Henry and the strength of the 
nation a principle of common action by means 
of which the Reformation finally triumphed. 
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The resolution of Henry to get rid of his wife 
led him on to controvert the Papal power in 
his realm, and at last to give the signal of its 
ruin, THe desire of some patriotic statesmen 
to secure a male succession to the crown, and 
the anxiety of others to secularize church 
property, concurred to promote that breach 
with Rome which alone could fulfil their dif- 
ferent objects. The general dislike of the 
people to Wolsey, the growing hostility felt 
against the priesthood, and the sense of the 
burden of Papal exactions, turned the mass 
of the nation in the same direction, and grad- 
ually won them on to Protestant sympathies. 
Nor were the relations of England with the 
powers of Europe adverse to the movement. 
For Henry and Francis I. were in close alli- 
ance; and although Charles V. had recently 
gained the most splendid successes, and was 
threatening to make the cause of Queen 
Catherine his own, he was too much embar- 
rassed by the Turks and a rebellious Germany 
to be really dangerous to the King of Eng- 
land. When, therefore, the Parliament of 
1529 met, it was plain that a reform of the 
ecclesiastical system of England, and possibly 
a modification of the Papal power, would be 
popular with the mass of the nation, and 
would almost necessarily result fromthe dis- 
cussion of the divorce. Few, however, could 
anticipate that the raising of these questions 
would gradually lead to the overthrow of 
Catholicism in this country, would incline an 
orthodox nation to a heresy it abhorred, and 
would make this Parliament of 1529, every 
member of which was a sincere Catholic, the 
parent of our Protestant Reformation. 

After the meeting of this important Par- 
liament, the internal history of England 
reflects the conflict of three parties, each of 
which had its eminent champions and mar- 
tyrs, and its herd of unknown and ignoble 
followers. They may be described as the 
Roman, the National, and the Protestant 
parties, each of them clearly defined by a 
distinct principle, and each resolute to main- 
tain it; and, in consequence of their mutual 
antagonism, the strong Executive of Henry 
was enabled to balance their forces, and to 
direct them each against the other as it suited 
his purpose. And as together with this self- 
destructive strife at home there was a corre- 
sponding struggle of the powers of Europe 
which almost neutralized their weight and 
authority, the policy of Henry was permitted 
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to accomplish itself, and to shape out the 
early Reformation of this country. We have 
already alluded to the Roman party, which 
may be said to have originated in 1527, when 
the question of the divorce was first consid- 
ered, but which after 1529 became clearly de- 
veloped. It was from the first considerable 
in numbers, in men of note, and in elements 
of power. It comprised perhaps one-third 
of the English nation, and especially was 
strong in the northern counties. It boaste? 
the noble names of Fisher, More, and War: 
ham; and it gathered into itself the mass of 
the clergy, and a large section of the old 
aristocracy. And it had all those great but 
undefinable elements of strength which con- 
sist in prescription, antiquity, and time-hal- 
lowed associations ; in the reverence long due 
to the head of the Church, and in the strong 
conservative spiritof England. But its weak- 
ness lay in the moral corruption of many of 
its members, in its own want of self-reliance 
and self-esteem, and in the unpopularity it 
derived from its allegiance to the Pope. As 
yet, however, it displayed an imposing ap- 
pearance; strong in the Privy Council and 
the House of Lords; not without representa- 
tives in the House of Commons; enthroned 
in the highest places of the state, and rooted 
deeply throughout the length and breadth of 
England; if full of decay, still bright with 
outward splendor; and not yet without much 
national sympathy with it. 

From the Roman, we turn to the National 
party, which, no doubt, deserves our greatest 
attention, as it was dominant from 1529 to 
the time of Mary Tudor, and became the in- 
strument of our first Reformation, It was 
headed by the king and the body of the no- 
bility, it was especially powerful in the House 
of Commons and the midland and southern 
counties ; and gradually it assimilated to itself 
a large proportion of the Roman faction. 
From a variety of motives it had resolved to 
promote the divorce, to modify and reduce 
the authority of the Pope in England, to sec- 
ularize a part of the property of the Church, 
and to establish ecclesiastical independence in 
this country. But it was not less opposed 
than the Roman party to the Protestant her- 
esy, and insisted upon the observance of all 
the Catholic doctrines. In fact it was that 
party of moderate progress, which hitherto in 
all the revolutions cf England, has fortu- 
nately been the most powerful; it was averse 
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to speculative changes, but anxious for prac- 
tical reform ; and, although under the oppres- 
sive influence of Henry VIII. it identified 
itself with much that was cruel and unjust, 
and the Erastian Anglo-Catholicism, which 
was its product, was, perhaps, the most offen- 
sive of ecclesiastical systems, it was unques- 
tionably the author of great good, and pro- 
moted the real welfare of the country. 
Among the laity its most prominent figure is 
that of Cromwell—the destroyer of monasti- 
cism in England—and amongst the clergy, 
though each very different from the other, 
’ Gardiner and Cranmer.* 

There yet remains the Protestant party, as 
yet of no account in the state, the objects of 
the hate of Romanists and Anglo-Catholics, 
the martyrs alike of More and Gardiner, but 
soon to rise to the greatest importance and 
destined to revolutionize England. Mr. 
Froude’s account of this party is singularly 
interesting :— 

“ Unlike the first reformers who had fol- 
lowed Wicliffe, they had no earthly object, 
emphatically none; and equally unlike them, 
perhaps, because they had no earthly object 
—they were all as] have said poor men— 
either students like Tyndal, or artizans and 
laborers who worked for their own bread, 
and in tough contact with society had learnt 
better than the great and the educated the 
difference between truth and lies. Wicliffe 
had royal dukes and noblemen for his sup- 
porters—knights and divines among his dis- 
ciples—a king and a House of Commons 
looking upon him, not without favor. The 
first Protestants of the sixteenth century had 
for their king the champion of Holy Church, 
who had broken a lance with Luther ; and a 
spiritual authority over them alike powerful 
and imbecile whose highest conception of 
Christian virtue was the destruction of those 
who disobeyed it. The masses of the people 
were indifferent to a cause which promised 
them no material advantage; and the Com- 
mons of Parliament, while contending with 
the abuses of the spiritual authorities, were 
laboriously anxious to wash their hands of 
heterodoxy. ‘In the crime of heresy, thanks 
be to God, said the bishops in 1529, ‘there 
hath no notable person fallen in our times ’— 
no chief priest, chief ruler, or learned Phari- 
see—notone. ‘Truth it is that certain apos- 
tate friars and monks, lewd priests, bankrupt 
merchants, vagabonds, and lewd idle fellows 
of corrupt nature have embraced the abomi- 
nable and erroneous opinions lately sprung in 

* Of course our readers will recollect that 


Cranmer at a later period, became more Protest- 
nt. 
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Germany, and by them have been some se- 
duced in simplicity and ignorance. a 
these, if judgment have been exercised ao- 
cording to the laws of the realm, we be with- 
out blame. If we have been too remiss or 
slack, we shall gladly do our duty from hence- 
forth.’ Such were the first Protestants: in 
the eyes af their superiors. On one side was 
wealth, rank, dignity, the weight of authority, 
the majority of numbers, the prestige of cen- 
turies ; here too were the phantom legions of 
superstition and cowardice; and here were 
all the worthier influences so pre-eminently 
English, which lead wise men to shrink from 
change, and to cling to things established, so 
long as one stone of them remains upon 
another. This was the army of conserva- 
tism. Opposed to it was a little band of en- 
thusiasts, armed only with truth and fearless 
ness, ‘ weak things of the world,’ about to do 
battle in God’s name, and it was to be seen 
whether God or the world was the stronger, 
They were armed, I say, with the truth. It 
was that alone which could have gained them 
victory in so unequal a struggle. They had 
returned to the essential fountain of life: 
they reasserted the principle which has lain 
at the root of all religions, whatever their 
name or outward form, which once burnt with 
divine lustre in that Catholicism which was 
now to pass away; the fundamental axiom o 
all real life, that the service which man owes 
to God is not the service of words, or magi 

forms, or ceremonies, or opinions; but the 
service of holiness, of purity, of obedience to 
the everlasting laws of duty.” 


Such were the three great parties into 
which England was divided. At present the 
National party was on the ascendant, and, 
supported by Henry and the Majority of the 
House of Commons, was resolved to promote 
the divorce, and the reform of the Church. 
A separation from Rome was not yet in con- 
templation ; but the jurisdiction of the Pope 
in England has become most unpopular ; and 
already events were portending an ecclesiasti- 
cal revolution. The first burst of the storm 
broke upon Wolsey, who was justly consid- 
ered the main support of the old state of 
things, and whose fall, it was expected, would 
hasten the crisis. The great minister was 
quickly made to experience how elevated 
rank in an age of revolution, and eommand- 
ing genius in advance of its own generation, 
and in contact with base and envious natures, 
are too frequently fatal advantages; and how 
with kings, as with the mass of mankind, the 
sense of bygone obligations is slight, when 
compared with that of present interest, 
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Wolsey’s exercise of the legatine power in 
England—although supported by many prec- 
edents, and especially sanctioned by Henry 
VIII.—his reformation of the ordinary eccle- 
siastical courts, and his visitation and sup- 
pression of some of the lesser monasteries, 
had made him liable to the penalties of the 
old Statutes of Provisors; and his policy as 
regards the French alliance, his lofty position 
as sole minister, his somewhat haughty and 
unbending demeanor, his undoubted yielding 
to one of the abuses of the time, the engross- 
ing of several offices in Church and State, 
and various rumors against his personal 
morality, had exposed him to a great deal of 
unpopularity. He was shamefully abandoned 
by Henry to his fate; pleaded guilty to a 
series of charges of different kinds, which, 
undoubtedly brought him within the letter of 
the Statutes of Provisors, but had either been 
condoned by the king himself, or were alto- 
gether obsolete and frivolous; and was most 
unjustly deprived of all his possessions. 
Very shortly afterwards a charge of treason 
was made against him, and he was probably 
saved by death only from its consequences; 
but though the malice of his numerous ‘ene- 
mies failed to reach its object, and the royal 
ingratitude which “had given over his grey 
hairs ” to shame, did not commit them to the 
executioner, with Wolsey passed away the 
former era, and Rome had never again so 
judicious achampion in England. The cause 
of the Reformation was already half won, 
when that sagacious brain and clear intelli- 
gence gave their last touching utterances to 
the monks:of Leicester Abbey; and left the 
new forces which were agitating the country 
without a power to control or direct them. 
The punishment of Wolsey was within the 
law, but the extension of it to all the clergy 
of England by perverting the meaning of the 
Statutes of Provisors deserves the greatest 
reprobation. For the clergy had opposed 
the reforms of Wolsey as far as was in their 
power ; and, therefore, the laying them under 
the penalties of a premunire as “the fautors, 
maintainers, and receivers” of the cardinal 
was simply an act of gross iniquity. We 
need scarcely notice Mr. Froude’s attempt to 
excuse this wrong, upon the plea that the 
general misconduct of the clergy could jus- 
tify the enacting a special law against them, 
and visiting them with an enormous fine, for 
in truth this act of unjust extortion was not 





so much a governmental censure, as a speci- 
men of that arbitrary rapacity which so often 
defaced the reign of Henry VIII. But in 
1529-30-31, the will of the sovereign and 
the tide of national feeling were so strong 
against the Church, that it is almost surpris- 
ing that the revolutionary current was not 
more destructive. And in truth—although 
we have given our reasons for believing Mr. 
Froude’s account of it very exaggerated—the 
status of the Church in England at this 
period was quite incompatible with good gov- 
ernment, was peculiarly oppressive towards 
the mass of the people, and required a large 
and immediate reform. The Houses of Con- 
vocation, in defiance of the common law had 
succeeded in legislating independently of the 
Crown, and had overlaid the frame of society 
with a network of canon law, which embar- 
rassed it painfully at every turn of life, and 
yet was a mere device of clerical extortion. 
The higher ecclesiastical offices were fre- 
quently. held by foreigners and aliens, who 
were only known as absentees and extortion- 
ers; and the absorption of the first year’s in- 
come of every bishoprick by the Pope, when-~ 
ever the see became vacant, was a premium 
to the appointment of men made worthless 
by old age. The sympathy of the people 
with the regular clergy had greatly declined, 
for the spirit which once had animated the 
monastic orders had given place to luxury, 
covetousness, and selfishness ; and the stately 
temples in which medieval piety had en- 
shrined them were, in many instances, con- 
sidered abodes of corruption and un-Eng- 
lish feeling. And, as usually happens, the 
pretensions of the ecclesiastics did not decline 
as they sank in the national estimation; they 
continued, for the most part, blind to the 
signs of the times; instead of reforming 
themselves they remained entrenched within 
their privileges, isolated in perilous splendor, 
and cut off from the people; and they went 
on punishing, or teasing heretics, putting in 
force all their ghostly machinery of exaction 
and self-aggrandizement, and gathering upon 
themselves every kind of obloquy and dislike, 
in perfect unconsciousness of the coming revo- 
lution. 

As a specimen of one of the abuses of the 
Church, which was so soon to disappear in 
England, we transcribe Mr. Froude’s pictur- 
esque account of the ecclesiastical courts of 
this period :— 
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“In order that we may see distinctly what 
London felt on this occasion, that we may 
understand in detail the nature of the ques- 
tions with which Parliament was immediately 
to deal, we will glance at some of the pro- 
ceedings which had taken place in the Bish- 
op’s Consistory Courts during the few preced- 
ing years. The duties of the officials of these 
courts resembled in theory the duties of the 
censors under the Roman Republic. In the 
middle ages a lofty effort had been made to 
overpass the common limitations of govern- 
ment, to introduce punishment for sins as 
well as crimes, and to visit with temporary 
penalties the breach of the moral law. The 
punishment best adapted for such offences 
was some outward expression of the disap- 
proval with which good men regard acts of 
sin; some open disgrace ; some spiritual cen- 
sure; some suspension of communion with 
the Church, accompanied by other conse- 

wences practically inconvenient, to be con- 
tinued until the offender had made repara- 
tion, or had openly repented, or had given 
confirmed proof of amendment. The ad- 
ministration of such a discipline fell. as a 
matter of course, to the clergy. The clergy 
were the guardians of morality ; their charac- 
ters were a claim to confidence ; their duties 
gave them opportunities of observation which 
no other men could possess; while their 
priestly office gave solemn weight to their 
sentences. Thus arose throughout Europe a 
system of spiritual surveillance over the 
habits and conduct of every man, extending 
from the cottage to the castle, taking note 
of all wrong dealing, of all oppression of man 
by man, of all licentiousness and profligacy, 
and representing upon earth, in the principles 
by which it was guided, the laws of the great 
tribunal of Almighty God. 

“ Such was the origin of the Church Courts, 
— the greatest institutions ever yet de- 
vised by man. But to aim at these high 
ideals is as perilous as it is noble; and wea 
ons which may be safely trusted in the hands 
of saints become fatal implements of mischief 
when saints have ceased to wield them. For 
a time, we need not doubt, the practice cor- 
responded to the intention. ad it not 
been so, the conception would have taken no 
root, and would have been extinguished at 
its birth. But a system which has once 
established itself in the respect of mankind 
will be tolerated long after it has forfeited its 
claim to endurance, as the name of a great 
man remains honored, though borne by 
worthless descendants; and the Consistory 
Courts had continued into the sixteenth cen- 
tury with unrestricted jurisdiction, although 
= had been for generations merely peren- 
nially flowing fountains, feeding the 2 se 
ticalexchequers The moral conduct of every 
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English subject remained subject to them. 
Each private person was liable to be called 
in question for every action of his life; and 
an elaborate network of canon law, perpetu- 
ally growing, enveloped the whole surface of 
society. But between the original design and 
the degenerate counterfeit there was this vital 
difference, that the censures were no longer 
spiritual. They were commuted in various 
radations for pecuniary fines, and each of- 
ence against morality was rated at its specific 
money value in the episcopal tables. Sus- 
pension and excommunication remained as 
ultimate penalties; but they were resorted to 
only to compel unwilling culprits to accept 
the other alternative. 

“The misdemeanors of which the courts 
took cognizance were ‘offences against chas- 
tity,’ ‘heresy,’ or ‘matter sounding there- 
unto,’ ‘ witcheraft,’ ‘drunkenness,’ ‘ scandal? 
‘ defamation,’ ‘ impatient words,’ ‘ broken 
promises,’ ‘ untruth,’ ‘absence from church,’ 
eng evil of saints,’ ‘nonpayment of 
offerings.’ and other delinquencies incapable 
of legal definition ; matters, all of them, on 
which it was weil, if possible, to keep men 
from going wrong, but offering wide oppor- 
tunities for injustice; while all charges, 
whether well founded or ill, met with ready 
acceptance in courts where innocence and 
guilt alike contributed to the revenue. 
‘ Mortuary claims’ were another fertile mat- 
ter for prosecution ; and probate duties, and 
legacy duties; and a further lucrative occu- 
pation was the punishment of persons who 
complained against the constitutions of the 
courts themselves; to complain against the 
justice of the courts being to complain 
against the Church, and to complain against 
the Church being heresy. To answer accusa- 
tions on such subjects as these, men were lia- 
ble to be summoned at the will of the offi- 
cials, to the metropolitan courts of the arch- 
bishops, hundreds of miles from their homes. 
No expenses were allowed ; and if the charges 
were without foundation it was rare that costs 


could be recovered. Innocent or guilty, the 
accused parties were equally bound to ap- 
pear. if they failed, they were suspended 
for contempt. If after receiving notice of 
their suspension they did not appear, they 


were excommunicated ; and no proof of the 
groundlessness of the original charge availed 
to relieve them from their sentence till they 
had paid for their deliverance. 

“ Well did the Church lawyers understand 
how to make their work productive. Exeom- 
munication seems but a light thing when 
there are many communions. It was no light 
thing when it was equivalent to —s 
when the person excommunicated might 
seized and imprisoned at the will of the ordi- 
nary; when he was cut off from all holy of 
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fices ; when no one might speak to him, trade 
with him, or show him the most trivial cour- 
tesy ; and when his friends, if they dared to 
assist him, were subject to the same penalties. 
In the register of the Bishop of London there 
is more than one instance to be found of sus- 
pension and excommunication for the simple 
crime of offering shelter to an excommuni- 
cated neighbor; and thus offence begot of- 
fence, guilt spread like a contagion through 
the influence of natural humanity, and a sin- 
gle refusal of obedience to a frivolous citation 
might involve entire families in misery and 
ruin.” 

Such, then, was the Church of alien sym- 
pathies, of imposing splendor, of tyrannous 
institutions, and of far-spreading oppressive- 
ness, against which the king and the Na- 
tional party of England now directed their 
energies. The object of Henry appears at 
first to have been only to threaten—to warn 
the Pope that his jurisdiction in England 
might be summarily curtailed, and that its 
maintenance depended chiefly on his compli- 
ance in the matter of divorce. But that of 
the National party, which was now predomi- 
nant in the House of Commons, was to 
abridge thoroughly ecclesiastical privileges, 
to reform the many corruptions of the 
Church, and to weaken, at least, its connec- 
tion with Rome. This object is made evi- 
dent in the famous Petition of the Commons, 
in 1530, against the bishops—a document 
which Mr. Froude very properly gives us 
completely, and which may be described as 
the National Bill of Indictment against the 
Clergy. This very remarkable state paper 
deserves attention, both for what it says and 
what it omits. It is almost silent upon the 
subject of the gross profligacy of the ecclesi- 
astics which Mr. Froude imputes so gener- 
ally to them, a silence which makes us some- 
what sceptical as regards this allegation; 
and, while it condemns as unjust. the episco- 
palian method of dealing with heretics, it 
records an emphatic protest against “ the 
new fantastical opinions ” becoming prevalent 
in Germany. But it lays bare, and as Mr. 
Froude observes, with masterly clearness, a 
whole mass of clerical abuses of a political 
and social character, the irregular legislation 
of the Houses of Convocation, the conduct 
of the officials of the Ecclesiastical Courts, 
the exorbitant fees taken by them, and the 
simony prevalent throughout the Church; 
and it demands a remedy for these abuses in 
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a tone not to be mistaken. The reply of the 
champions of the clergy is not less remarka- 
ble, for it reveals their utter unconsciousness 
of their position, and their tacit assent to the 
charges made against them. It attempts to 
justify the legislative encroachments of Con- 
vocation at a time when it was about to lose 
its independence, and to become the mere 
appendage of Erastianism, in language which 
might have been used by Becket or Hilde- 
brand; and, as regards the residue of the 
accusations, it only shifts their burden from 
the order in general upon individuals in it. 
In this state of things we can only be sur- 
prised that the National party was so moder- 
ate, and that some excellent Jaws against 
excessive probate duties, against mortuary 
claims, and clerical non-residence, should 
have been the only immediate results of the 
great petition. 

But the merch of events was not to be ar- 
rested, and, though slowly, the great revolu- 
tion was to work itself out. Henry appears 
from the first to have given up the bishops 
of 1530; he never treated one of them after- 
wards with respect; and his subsequent ap- 
pointments to sees were of men of a different 
nature altogether. And as his attitude to-~ 
wards Rome became more menacing, and his 
impatience for the divorce more urgent, the 
zeal of the National party against the Church 
was quickened in intensity. From the midt 
dle of the year 1530 the king and this party 
were completely identified in action, After 
an idle appeal from the former to the Rope 
and Charles V., in which the father of Anne 
Boleyn insultingly figured as plenipotentiary, 
and which only showed the king’s resolution. 
to free himself from his queen, he had sought 
the opinion of the universities of Europe: 
upon the question at issue, and had procured 
from the House of Lords a remonstrance to. 
Clement in his favor. We may estimate,, 
however, the real value of these semblances: 
of fair conduct, and can form: a just notion of 
Henry’s real purpose, when we bear in mind 
that, even as Mr. Froude admits, every kind 
of bribery and intimidation was brought to 
bear upon the universities, in order to ob- 
tain a favorable decision, and that, after the 
year 1530, Anne Boleyn was openly treated 
as the expectant consort of the king, and was 
actually domiciled as such within his palace, 
Such a palpable disregard of the Pope’s au- 
thority was not to be mistaken; and, accord- 
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ingly, from this moment the progress of the 
Reformation was accelerated, and the efforts 
of the National party became more yehe- 
ment. A series of statutes abridging the 
benefit of clergy, reforming thoroughly the 
ecclesiastical courts, reducing the power of 
alienating lands in mortmain, annexing to 
the Crown the annats or first fruits of sees, 
and, above all, depriving emphatically the 
Houses of Convocation of the means of inde- 
pendent legislation, attest the gradual tri- 
umphs of the anti-Roman policy. And as it 
is to be observed, that from this date a strong 
Erastian party grew up among the clergy, 
and that, although the larger, and we will 
add, the nobler part of them adhered to their 
old allegiance and openly opposed the changes 
going on, a powerful minority of them became 
converts to the Anglo-Catholicism which began 
to be esteemed as the state religion. 

Mr. Froude thus describes the state of 
opinion in England at this crisis, when the 
National party was quite in the ascendant, 
when that of Rome was not yet altogether 
defined, and when the clergy were separating 
themselves into an alliance with either faction. 
The description is splendid, though somewhat 
over-colored :— 


“The air was impregnated with supersti- 
tion ; in a half consciousness of the impend- 
ing changes all men were listening with wide 
ears to rumors and prophecies, and fantastic 
foreshadowings of the future; and fanaticism 
half deceiving, and half itself deceived, was 
grasping the lever of the popular excitement 


to work out its own ends. The power which 
had ruled the hearts of mankind for ten cen- 
turies was shaking suddenly to its foundation. 
The infaluble guidance of the Church was 
failing ; its light gone out, or pronounced to 
be but a mere deceitful ignis fatuus; and 
men found themselves wandering in darkness, 
unknowing where to turn, or what to think or 
believe. It was easy to clamor against the 
spiritual courts. From men smarting under 
the immediate grievances of that iniquitous 
jurisdiction, the immediate outcry rose with- 
out ulterior thought; but unexpectedly the 
frail edifice of the Church itself threatened 
under the attack to crumble into ruins; and 
many gentle hearts began to tremble and re- 
coil when they saw what was likely to follow 
on their light beginnings. It was true that 
she measures as yet taken by the parliament 
and the crown professed to be directed not to 
the overthrow of the Church, but to the re- 
establishment of its strength. But the exult- 
ing triumph of the Protestants, the promotion 
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of Latimer to a royal chaplaincy, the quarrel 
with the Papacy, and a dim but sure 
tion of the direction in which the stream was 
flowing, foretold to earnest Catholics a widely 
different issue; and the simplest of them 
knew better than the court knew that they 
were drifting from the sure moorings of the 
faith into the broad ocean of uncertainty, 
There seems, indeed, to be in religious men, 
whatever be their creed, and however limited 
their intellectual power, a prophetic faculty of 
insight into the true bearings of outward 
things—an insight which puts to shame the 
sagacity of statesmen, and claims for the sons 
of God, and only for them, the wisdom even 
of the world. Those only read the world’s 
future truly who have faith in principle, as 
opposed to faith in human dexterity; who 
fee] that in human things there lies really and 
truly a spiritual nature, a spiritual connection, 
a spiritual tendency, which the wisdom of the 
serpent cannot alter, and searcely can affect. 
“ Excitement, however, is no guarantee for 
the understanding ; and these instincts, power- 
ful as they are, may be found often in minds 
wild and chaotic, which, although they vaguel 
forsee the future, yet have no power of soun 
judgment, and know not what they foresee, 
or how wisely to estimate it. Their wisdom, 
if we may so use the word, combines crudely 
with any form of superstition or fanaticism. 
Thus in England, at the time of which we are 
speaking, Catholics and Protestants had alike 
their horoscope of the impending chan, 
each nearer tc the truth than the methodical 
calculations of the statesman ; yet their fore- 
sight did not affect their convictions, or alter 
the temper of their hearts. They foresaw 
the same catastrophe, yet their faith still 
colored the character of it. To the one it 
was the advent of Anti-Christ, to the other 
the inauguration of the millennium. The 
truest-hearted men on al. sides were deserted 
by their understandings at the moment when 
their understandings were the most deepl 
needed: and they saw the realities whic 
were round them transfigured into phantoms 
through the mists of their hopes and fears. 
The present was significant only as it seemed 
in labor with some gigantic issue, and the 
events of the outer world flew from lip to * 
taking, as they passed, every shape most wild 
and fantastical. Until the ‘king’s matter’ 
was decided there was no censorship upon 
speech, and all tongues ran freely on the great 
subjects of the day. Every parish pulpit 
rang with the divorce, or with the perils of 
the Catholic faith; at every village alehouse, 
the talk was of St. Peter’s keys, the sacra- 
ment, or of the Pope’s supremacy, or of the 
points in which a priest differed from a lay- 
man. Ostlers quarrelled over such questions 
as they groomed their master’s horses ; old 
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women mourned across the village shopboards 
of the evil days which were come or coming ; 
while every kind of strangest superstition, fairy 
stories, and witch stories, stories of saints and 
stories of devils, were woven in and out and 
to and fro, like quaint, bewildering arabesques 
in the tissue of the genera. imagination.” 

In this state of things the current of revolu- 
tion was accelerated by the conduct of Henry 
VIIL., which widened the breach between the 
nation and the Roman party, gave rebellion 
in England a moral aspect and a principle of 
cohesion, and furnished the Pope and the 
Emperor with an excuse for intervention. 
From the autumn of 1529, at least, Anne 
Boleyn had been domesticated in the king’s 
palace, and had been surrounded with the 
state of a princess ; but as yet Catherine and 
Henry had not formally separated, and her 
rival had not been placed in the rank of an 
actual wife. But in June, 1531, the ill-fated 
queen was finally abandoned ; and in Novem- 
ber, 1532, Anne Boleyn was married to Henry, 
under circumstances of peculiar discredit. 
For these acts there is no excuse whatever ; 
for they are characterized with effrontery, 
cruelty, and indecency. The king had always 
admitted that some legal sanction was neces- 
sary to justify the divorce, and yet he aban- 
doned Catherine without having ever procured 
it, although his subsequent conduct proves 
that he always believed it requisite. He had 
made the necessity of male issue his chief 
plea for seeking a new marriage; and yet he 
threw the suspicion of illegitimacy over his 
issue by Anne Boleyn by marrying her in 
private, and before any tribunal had given 
sentence upon the invalidity of his first con- 
nection. The consequences of this shame- 
less recklessness were natural. They forced 
Henry and the National party into excesses 
of injustice. They drove some of the noblest 
men in England into the ranks of the Roman 
party, and gave it a moral strength and dig- 
nity which often make us forget it was a party 
of rebellion. Finally, they placed weapons 
in the hands of Charles V. and the Papal see, 
which during the entire reign of Henry VIIL 
were wielded not without effect, and which, 
but for unforeseen circumstances, would prob- 
ably have overwhelmed the Tudor dynasty. 

Mr. Froude thus marks out the results of 
this conduct, and, though somewhat exag- 
gerated, they are substantially correct. But, 
when stating these results, we must protest 
egainst his insinuation that Henry VIII. was 
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not responsible for them, and that he is not 
to be held accountable before the tribunal of 
history for the evils which his own criminality 
originated. Once for all, we must repudiate 
the notion, which Mr. Froude inculcates sed- 
ulously upon his readers, that the difficulties 
which surrounded Henry VIII. are necessa- 
rily a justification of his severities and atroci- 
ties; for if, as we believe, those difficulties 
were chiefly caused by himself, he cannot plead 
in his own favor the natural consequences 
of his own wrong. Subject, however, to this 
remark, the following extract is fot unjust :— 


“She” i.e. queen Catherine “became the 
nucleus of a powerful political party. Her 
Ppa had deprived the king and the nation 
of a right to complain of her conduct. She 
owed nothing to England. Her allegiance, 
politically, was to Spain; spiritually, she was 
the subject of the Pope; and this dubious 
position gave her an advantage which she 
was not slow to perceive. Rapidly every one 
rallied to her, who adhered to the old faith, 
and to whom the measures of the Govern- 
ment appeared a sacrilege. Through her- 
self, or through her secretaries and confes- 
sors, a correspondence was conducted which 
brought the courts of the continent into con- 
nection with the various disaffected parties in 
England, with the nun of Kent and her 
friars, with the Poles, the Nevilles, the Court- 
enays, and all the remaining faction of the 
White Rose. And so first the great party of 
sedition began to shape itself, which, for sixt 
years, except in the short-lived interlude of 
its triumph under Catherine’s daughter, held 
the nation on the edge of civil war. We 
shall see this faction slowly and steadily 
organizing itself, starting from scattered and 
small beginnings, till at length it overspread 
all England, and Ireland, and Scotland, 
exploding from time to time in abortive 
insurrections, yet ever held in check by 
the tact and firmness of the Government, 
and by the inherent loyalty of the Eng- 
lish to the land of their birth. There was 
a proverb then current that ‘the treasons 
of England’ should never cease, It was 
perhaps fortunate that the Papal cause was 
the cause of a foreign power, and could only 
be defended by a betrayal of the independence 
of the country. In Scotland and Ireland the 
insurrectionists were more successful, bein 
supported in either instance by the nation 
feeling. But the strength of Scotland had 
been broken at Flodden ; and Ireland, though 
hating the Saxons with her whole heart, was 
far off and divided. The true danger was at 
home; and when the extent and nature of it 
is fairly known and weighed, we shall under- 
stand better what is called ‘ the tyranny’ of 
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Henry VIII. and of Elizabeth; and rather 
admire the judgment than condemn the reso- 
lution which steered the country safe among 


those dangerous shoals. Elizabeth’s position 
is more familiar to us, and is more reasonably 
appreciated because the —— 

ar 


was more 

alpable. Henry has been dly judged 
we he trampled down the smouldering 
fire, and never allowed it to assume the form 
which would have justified him with the fool- 
ish and the unthinking. Once, and once only, 
the flame blazed out; but it was checked on 
the instant, and therefore it has been slighted 
and forgotten. But with dispatches before 
his eyes, in which Charles V. was offering 
James of Scotland the hand of the Princess 
Mary, with the title for himself of Prince of 
England and Duke of York—with Ireland, as 
we shall speedily see it, in flame from end to 
end, and Dublin Castle the one spot left 
within the island on which the banner of St. 
George still floatéd—with a corps of friars in 
hair shirts and chains, who are also so@n to 
' be introduced to us, and an inspired prophet- 

ess at their head, preachin rebellion in the 
name of God—with his Sisson, and his 
daughter’s mother in league against him, 
some forty thousand clergy to be coerced into 
honest dealing, and the succession to the 
Crown floating in uncertainty—finally, with 
excommunication hanging over himself, and 
at length falling, a his deposition pro- 
nounced, Henry, we may be sure, had no 
easy time of it, and no common work to ac- 
complish ; and all these things ought to be 
oe before our minds, as they were before 
is mind, if we would see him as he was, and 
judge him as we would be judged ourselves.” 

The repudiation of Catherine, and the mar- 
riage of Anne Boleyn brought affairs both in 
England and on the Continent to a crisis, and 
by placing Henry in a false position, ulti- 
mately led to the isolation from the powers 
of Europe in which he usually found himself 
during the later years of his reign, and in- 
volved him in dangers and troubles at home. 
To sustain these acts the National party in 
England passed the Statute of Appeals, a 
measure of unquestionable general benefit, 
but which, by a clause of retrospective injus- 
tice, deprived Queen Catherine of her right 
to have her cause determined by the Pope. 
Convocation was now made her only arbiter ; 
and after a trial, at which the queen refused 
to plead, and which was the merest judicial 
mockery, Cranmer pronounced a sentence of 
divorce against her, which Dr. Lingard very 
properly terms a farce, and with which it is 
evident that the king himself was not satis- 
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fied. This “Dunstable divorce,” as it was 
termed, created an immense sensation 
throughout Europe. It roused to bitter in- 
dignation the temper of Charles V., and led 
him to excite Ireland to insurrection, and 
Scotland to war. It fairly exasperated Clem- 
ent VIL, and caused him to plan a Catholic 
league against England to carry out by force 
the censures of the Vatican. It seems to 
have somewhat disgusted Francis I.; for, 
from this time, his personal friendship for 
Henry appears to have lessened, and soon af- 
terwards he permitted himself to incline to- 
wards the Pope. But its principal mischief 
was felt at home. It was this which gave a 
semblance of justice to the cause of the Ro- 
man party; which made the ravings of the 
Nun of Kent obtain a wide credit; and 
which enabled hundreds of priests and of 
monks, in their sermons and discourses, to 
associate the cause of the Reformation with 
that of baseness and illegality. Nor should 
it be forgotten that it was the Dunstable di- 
vorce which was one of the chief causes of 
the alienation of England from Germany in 
a movement common to both; and which, 
notwithstanding the genius of Cromwell, has 
forever separated two great branches of the 
Teutonic family as regards the Reformation. 
But for this, as Mr. Froude most truly re- 
marks, it is probable that Protestantism 
throughout Europe would have been more 
united, and would have had a deeper influ- 
ence than it actually has at this instant. 

We have no space to insert Mr. Froude’s 
description of the coronation of Anne Boleyn, 
which though largely borrowed from Hall, is 
very beautiful, and may rival any of Lord 
Macaulay’s historical pictures. But the fol- 
lowing passage is so perfect, that we cannot 
resist the pleasure of transcribing it :— 


“In an open space behind the constable 
there was seen approaching a ‘ white chariot,’ 
led by two palfreys in white damask, which 
swept the ground, a golden canopy borne 
over it making music with silver bells. And 
in the chariot sat the observed of all observ- 
ers, the beautiful occasion of all this glitter- 
ing homage; fortune’s plaything of the hour, 
the Queen of England—queen at last—borne 
along upon the waves of this sea of glory, 
breathing the perfumed incense of greatness, 
which she had risked her fair name, her deli- 
cacy, her honor, her self-respect to win; and 
she had won it. 

“There she sat, dressed in white tissue 
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robes, her fair hair flowing loose over her 
shoulders, and her temples circled with a 
light coronet of gold and diamonds—most 
beautiful—loveliest—most favored, perhaps, 
as she seemed at that hour, of all England’s 
daughters. ‘Alas! ‘ within the hollow round’ 
of that coronet-— 


“¢ Kept Death his court, and there the antick 

sate, 

Scoffing her state and grinning at her pomp, 

Allowing her a little breath, a little scene 

To monarchize, be feared, and kill with 
looks, 

Infusing her with self and vain conceit, 

As if the flesh which walled cbout her life 

Were brass impregnable ; and humored 
thus, 


Bored through her castle walls; and fare- 
well, Queen.’ 

“Fatal gift of greatness! so dangerous 
ever! so more than dangerous in those tre- 
mendous times when the fountains are broken 
loose of the great deeps of thought; and na- 
tions are in the throes of revolution ;—when 
ancient order and law and tradition are split- 
ting in the social earthquake; and, as the 
opposing forces wrestle to and fro, those un- 
happy ones who stand out above the crowd 
become the symbols of the struggle, and fall 
the victims of its alternating fortunes. And 
what if into an unsteady heart and brain, in- 
toxicated with splendor, the outward chaos 
should find its way, converting the poor silly 
soul into an image of the same confusion,—if 
conscience should be deposed from her high 
place, and the Pandora “ be broken loose 
of passions and sensualities and follies; and 
at length there be nothing left of all which 
man or woman ought to value, save hope of 
God’s forgiveness.” 


The king and the National party were now 
thoroughly united, and were resolved to over- 
bear all opposition, and to complete the revo- 
lution towards Anglo-Catholicism. At the 
head of this party was Thomas Cromwell, 
who now, for several years, becomes the most 
prominent figure among Englishmen, and to 
whom the peculiar polity of the Church of 
England, is chiefly to be ascribed. The pol- 
icy of this remarkable man was very simple 
—it was a systematic and unscrupulous hos- 
tility to the Roman party in England, a 
statesmanlike antipathy to the Papal juris- 
diction, and a resolution to re-establish a 
National Church completely under the do- 
minion of the crown. To gain these ends he 
crushed the Roman party altogether; he 
caused the destruction of monasticism among 
us; he kept England in a state of isolation 
from the Catholic Powers ; and, though spec- 





ulatively not a Protestant, he ever courted 
for her a German alliance. Mr. Froude thus 
sums up his character for us, and does no 
more than justice to his energetic ability :— 


“The nation in the ferment of revolution 
was absolutely controlled by him ; and he has 
left the print of his individual genius stamped 
indelibly, while the metal was at white heat, 
into the constitution of the country. Wave 
after wave has rolled over his work. Ro- 
manism flowed back over it under Mary. 
Puritanism, under another even grander 
Cromwell, overwhelmed it. But Romanism 
ebbed again, and Puritanism is dead, and the 
polity of the Church of England remains as 
it was left by its creator. 

“And not in the Church only, but in all 
departments of the public service, Cromwell 
was the sovereign guide. In the Foreign 
Office, and the Home Office, in Star Cham- 
ber and at council table, in dockyard and law 
court, Cromwell’s intellect ‘presided, Crom- 
well’s hand executed. His gigantic corre- 
spondence remains to witness for his varied 
energy. Whether it was an ambassador or 
a commissioner of sewers, a warden of a com- 
pany or a tradesman who was injured by the 
guild, a bishop or a heretic, a justice of the 

eace or a serf crying for emancipation, 

romwell was the universal authority to whom 
all officials looked for instruction, and all suf- 
ferers looked for redress.” 


When, in 1534, Cromwell rose to the head 
of affairs, the cause of the Reformation was 
beset with many dangers, although it had the 
support of the king and the National party. 
Henry was thoroughly ashamed of the Dun- 
stable divorce, and, although he had refused 
to accept the Pope’s judgment upon it, he 
had offered to refer the question to a general 
council. This distrust of his own conduct 
was eagerly watched; and at one time, just 
before his final break with Rome, the Pope 
appears to have expected a reconci.iation with 
him. The Emperor was only waiting an op- 
portunity for vengeance: he had already ex- 
cited an insurrection in Ireland, and had 
attempted to gain over James V. of Scotland 
to his side; and in 1534 he appears to’ have 
actually meditated an invasion of this coun- 
try. Francis I. was no longer in cordial alli- 
ance with England; he had been won over 
by Papal intrigue to a neutral policy; and 
the marriage of Clement’s niece, the cele- 


brated Catherine de Medici, with the Duke of 


Orleans, and the aversion of the people of 
France to the Reformation, had weakened 
the ties that so recently had united the two 
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sovereigns. But the principal danger of a 
counter-revolution was at home. There was 
as yet no restriction upon speech or writing ; 
and hindreds of pulpits throughout England 
rang every week with denunciations of the 
king and of the policy he was following. 
The fanatical ravings of the Nun of Kent, in 
the excitement of the national mind, acquired 
an extraordinary significance ; and, as they 
were uttered at the bidding of the priesthood, 
by whom she was represented as inspired, 
they all took the shape of prophecies against 
the Reformation. Already, too, the Roman 
party was meditating insurrection ; there had 
been symptoms of serious disaffection in the 
northern counties; and it seemed probable 
that before long the cause of Queen Cather- 
ine might plunge the nation in civil war. As 
Mr. Froude observes, even on the verge of 
the final severance, there were not wanting 
signs of a great reaction, and, even at the 
last moment, it seemed possible that the stone 
which it had required so much trouble to roll 
to the top of the hill might fall backward to 
its old resting-place. 

But the events of the next two years pre- 
vented this catastrophe; and Cromwell and 
the National party went on in their work. In 
1534, apparently with great reluctance, and 
after a protracted game of shift and evasion, 
the Pope gave sentence against Henry in the 
matter of the divorce. The die was now 
cast; the issue between Rome and England 
was finally raised; and, for the present all 
hope of reconciliation was at an end. To 
avert the consequences of the threatened 
Cathok alliance against him Henry tried to 
associate himself with the German Protes- 
tants; but the projected league proved unsuc- 
cessful. He extinguished the insurrection in 
Ireland, which Charles V. had secretly fo- 
mented, and, although his treatment of the 
Geraldines on this occasion is quite indefensi- 
ble, we must admire the boldness and vigor 
of his policy. For the present the war with 
Scotland did not break out; and although in 
1534 there were many rumors of a Spanish 
invasion of England, the peril passed away, 
and Henry found himself at leisure to con- 
trol the shock of factions at home. From 
this moment the conduct of the king and the 
National party becomes marked with much 
atrocity and injustice. A series of tremen- 
dous statutes and measures, abolishing the 
Pope’s supremacy, confirming that of the 





king, and annexing the penalties of high 
treason to their infringement, attest the vigor 
of the Erastian movement which was now in 
progress. These laws, as Dr. Lingard re- 
marks, stamped a new character upon the 
criminal code of the country; although the 
circumstances which occasioned them may 
partly excuse them, they reflect discredit 
upon the Reformation : and cruel as were the 
laws themselves, the method of their admin- 
istration was sti)i more atrocious. It was 
held that suspected persons might be arrested 
and examined touching the king’s supremacy, 
or his marriage with Anne Boleyn, and that 
if their answers were not satisfactory, they 
had made themselves liable for an act of 
high treason—a doctrine obviously subver- 
sive of all justice. And quite in conformity 
with these iniquities, a cloud of spies and in. 
formers began to overspread the country, 
who, sedulously protected and encouraged by 
Cromwell, enabled him to exercise an enor- 
mous despotism over every individual in the 
kingdom. It is not too much to say that the 
inauguration of Erastianism in England was 
attended with so many evils, with such unjust 
legislation, such stretches of arbitrary power, 
and such perils to our liberties, that at first 
sight, the historical student recoils from it in 
disgust, and feels a sympathy for the system 
it supplanted. 

When the administration of Henry was 
armed with such tremendous power, it was 
not difficult to bring the Roman party in 
England within their grasp. The Nun of 
Kent and her chief accomplices were con- 
victed of high treason, and, after a short de- 
lay, were sent to the executioner. The spies 
of Cromwell brought to light a White Rose 
conspiracy, in which the Neville family was 
said to be implicated. A stricter surveillance 
was placed upon Queen Catherine; and the 
Princess Mary was rigorously watched. But 
it was against the clergy that the principal 
efforts of the Government were directed. 
They were known to be really well affected 
to the Pope; and it was resolved to control 
them as far as possible. Mr. Froude gives 
this account of them at this crisis :— 


“ The Government knew too well the tem- 
per of the clergy to trust to outward compli- 
ance, or to feel assured that they acquiesced 
at heart either in the separation from Rome 
or in the loss of their treasured privileges. 


The theory of an Anglican Erastianism found 
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favor with some of the higher church digni- 
taries, and with a section perhaps of the secu- 
lar priests, but the transfer to the Crown of 
the first fruits, which, in their first zeal for a 
free Church of England, the ecclesiastics had 
hoped to preserve for themselves, the abrupt 
limitation of the powers of convocation, and 
the termination of so many time-honored and 
lucrative abuses, had interfered with the popu- 
larity of a view which might have been other- 
wise broadly welcomed ; and while growin 
vigorously among the country gentlemen an 
the middle classes in the towns, among the 
clergy it throve only within the sunshine of 
the court. The rest were overawed for the 
moment, and stunned by the suddenness of 
the blows which had fallen upon them. As 
far as they thought at all, they believed that 
the storm would be but of brief duration, that 
it would pass away as it had risen, and that for 
the moment they had only to bend. The 
modern Englishman looks back upon the time 
with the light of after history. He has been 
inured by three centuries of division to the 
spectacle of a divided Church, and sees noth- 
ing in it either embarrassing or fearful. The 
ministers of a faith which had been for fifteen 
centuries as the seamless vesture of Christ, 
the priests of a Church supposed to be founded 
on the everlasting rock, against which no 
power could prevail, were in a very different 
osition. They obeyed for the time the strong 
and which was upon them, trusting to the 
interference of accident or Providence. They 
comforted themselves with the hope that the 
world would speedily fall back into its old 
ways, that Christ and the saints would defend 
the Church against sacrilege, and that in the 
meantime there was no occasion for them to 
thrust themselves upon voluntary martyrdom. 
This position, however, natural as it was, be- 
came difficult to maintain when they were 
called upon not only themselves to consent to 
the changes, but to justify their consent to 
their congregations, and to explain to the 
Me pe the grounds on which the Government 
had acted. The kingdom was by implication 
under an interdict, yet the services went on 
as usual; the king was excommunicated; 
doubt hung over the succession; the facts 
were imperfectly known ; and the never-rest- 
ing friars mendicant were busy scattering 
falsehood and misrepresentation. It was of 
the highest moment that on all these impor- 
tant matters the mind of the nation should, 
if possible, be set at rest; and the clergy, 
whose loyalty was presumed rather than 
trusted, furnished the only means by which 
the Government could generally and simul- 
taneously reach the people. The clergy, 
therefore, as we have seen, were called upon 
for their services; the Pope’s name was erased 
from the mass books; the statute of appeals, 
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and the statute of succession, were fixed 
— the doors of every parish church in 
ngland, and the rectors and curates were 
directed every week in their sermons to ex- 
plain the meaning of these acts. The bishops 
were held responsible for the obedience of the 
clergy ; the sheriffs and the magistrates had 
been directed to keep an eye upon the bishops; 
and all the machinery of centralization was 
put in force to compel the fulfilment of a duty 
which was well known to be unwelcome.” 
When the clergy had thus been placed in 
the position of forced advocates of a cause 
they disliked, and had been rigorously com- 
pelled to repudiate the Papal supremacy, 
there was no difficulty in bringing them with- 
in the scope of the measures framed against 
them. At the same time—as if to dissociate 
the cause of doctrinal heresy from that of 
ecclesiastical reform—the Protestants were 
subjected to persecution, and Anglo-Catholic- 
ism could boast its twofold class of victims. 
Mr. Froude narrates with great beauty and 
power the destruction of the Carthusian 
monks, and, contemporaneously with them, 
of the Anabaptist martyrs; but he has no 
terms of reprobation for the unsparing cruelty 
which characterized these actions. The fol- 
lowing passage, however, which ushers in 
these mournful scenes, appears to us very 
eloquent :— 
“Here, therefore, we are to enter upon 
one of the grand scenes of history; a solemn 
battle fought out to the death, yet fought 
without ferocity by the champions of rival 
principles. Heroic men had fallen, and were 
still fast falling, for what was called heresy ; 
and now those who had inflicted death on 
others were called upon to bear the same wit- 
ness to their own sincerity. England became 
the theatre of a war between two armies of 
martyrs, to be waged, not upon the open 
field in open action, but on the stake and on 
the scaffold, with the nobler weapons of pas- 
sive endurance. Each party were ready to 
give their bloo*} each party were ready to 
shed the blood#of their antagonists; and the 
sword was to single out its victims in the ri- 
val ranks, not as in peace among those whose 
crimes made them dangerous to society, but, 
as on the field of battle, where the most con- 
spicuous courage most challenges the aim of 
the enemy. It was war, though under the 
form of peace; and if we would understand 
the true spirit of the time, we must regard 
Catholics and Protestants as gallant soldiers, 
whose deaths, when they fall, are not painful, 
but glorious; and whose devotion we are 
equally able to admire, even where we cannot 
equally approve their cause. Courage and 
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self-sacrifice are beautiful alike in an enemy 
and in a friend. And while we exult in that 
chivalry with which the Smithfield martyrs 
bought England’s freedom with their blood, 
so we will not refuse our admiration to those 
other gallant men whose high forms, in the 
sunset of the old faith, stand transfigured on 
the horizon, tinged with the light of its dying 
glory.” 

Such, no doubt, was the attitude in which 
history views these martyrs; but is history to 
be silent with regard to the means by which 
they met their fate? Are ‘we to lose sight, 
in the contemplation of their deaths, of the 
remorseless Government by which they were 
struck down? Here, as elsewhere, Mr. 
Froude so arranges the lights and shadows 
of his work as to make us blind to its dark- 
est colors. We must again protest against 
this forgetfulness of moral considerations in 
bringing before us the facts of the time. 

The persecuting laws which were now in 
force soon brought Sir Thomas More and 
Fisher to the scaffold. Even Mr. Froude 
has scarcely an apology for this twofold mur- 
der, although he labors hard to relieve it of 
its worst color. But, unfortunately, the trial 
of Sir Thomas More is tolerably authentic, 
and such a perversion of justice is quite inde- 
fensible. These executions caused the great- 
est sensation in Europe, and were the occasion 
of the composition of the famous Bull of De- 
position. But the king and the National 
party still went forward with their work. 
The year 1536 witnessed the first suppression 
of the monasteries, and the beginning of that 
ecclesiastical confiscation which reflects such 
discredit on the reign of Henry VIII. It is 
impossible to deny that the evidence against 
many of these institutions is very strong, and 
that probably the continuance of monasticism 
in England was incompatible with the Refor- 
mation ; but Mr. Froude’s narrative is unjust 
in this respect, and omits se’ eral particulars 
in favor of some of the religious houses. 
With this great act of spoliation the Refor- 
mation Parliament was dissolved. Its labors 
had certainly been vast and glorious. It had 
emancipated England from the Papal juris- 
diction, and had laid the foundations of the 
Reformation. But it had been a compliant 
instrument of Henry VIII, being full, as 
Hall says, of the “kynges friends ;” several 
of its laws had been sanguinary and unjust; 
it had immensely extended the prerogative 
of the crown, and it had established in Eng- 
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land an Erastianism from which the nation 
suffered bitterly. Here is Mr. Froude’s too 
partial summary of its achievements :— 


“So closed the first great Parliament of 
the Reformation, which was now dissolved. 
The Lower House is known to us only as an 
abstraction. The debates are lost; and the 
details of its proceedings are visible only in 
faint transient gleams. We have an epitome 
of two sessions in the Lords’ Journals; but 
even this partial assistance fails us with the 
Commons; and the Lords in this matter were 
a body of secondary moment. The Lords 
had ceased to be the leaders of the English 
people ; they existed as an ornament rather 
than a power ; and under the direction of the 
council they followed as the stream drew 
them, when individually, if they had so dared, 
they would have chosen a far other course, 
The -work was done by the Commons; by 
them the first move was made; by them and 
the king the campaign was carried through 
to victory. And this one body of men, dim 
as they now seem to us, who assembled on 
the wreck of the administration of Wolsey, 
had commenced and had concluded a revolu- 
tion which had reversed the foundations of 
the State. They found England in depen- 
dency upon a foreign power; they left ita 
free nation. They found it under the despot- 
ism of a Church establishment saturated with 
disease ; and they had bound the hands of 
that establishment; they had laid it down 
under the knife, and carved away its putrid 
members; and stripping off its Nessus robe 
of splendor and power, they had awakened 
in it some forced remembrance of its higher 
calling. The elements of a far deeper change 
were seething ; achange not in the disposition 
of outward authority, but in the bekefs and 
convictions which touched the life of the soul. 
This was yet to come ; and the work so far was 
but the initial step or prelude leading up to the 
more solemn struggle. Yet where the enemy 
who is to be conquered is strong, not in vital 
force, but in the prestige of authority, and in 
the enchanted defences of superstition, those 
truly win the battle who strike the first blow, 
who deprive the idol of its terrors by daring 
to defy it.” 


Contemporaneously with the destruction of 
the lesser monasteries, the two queens whose 
destinies have been interwoven with that of 
the Reformation in England passed away 


each with a different fate. The death of 
Queen Catherine at Kimbolton is chiefly re- 
markable for the touching letter she ad- 
dressed to Henry, for the regret he appears 
to have felt for her, and for the indecent lev- 
ity displayed at the time by Anne Boleyn. 
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Yet a few months and the reckless jester was 
to experience the same lot, not. attended, as 
was her rival, with sympathy and respect, but 
branded with the dark stigma of adultery 
and incest, and torn away from life by the 
hand of the executioner. We have no pe- 
culiar admiration for Anne Boleyn, and will- 
ingly admit that much in her career is repre- 
hensible: but we cannot agree with Mr. 
Froude that she was probably guilty of the 
crimes laid to her charge. The only facts 
that tell against her are the confession of 
Smeton, and the concurrence in a verdict of 
guilty of the two tribunals which tried her 
cause, and undoubtedly these facts give fair 
ground for argument. But on the other 
hand, we must remember the extreme im- 
probability that she could have committed 
the accumulated offences laid to her charge ; 
the resolute denials of Norris, Weston, 
Brereton, and Lord Rochfort; her own as- 
sertions of her innocence; the evident dis- 
belief of Cranmer in her guilt; her apparent 
consciousness that she had no hope of justice 
from the king, and the unscrupulous means 
which it is plain were adopted to procure 
some plausible proofs against her. We are 
not disposed to attach much weight to the 
agreement of two courts of justice against 
her, for the extreme laxity of the rules of 
evidence at the Tudor period, the dependence 
of the judges and the peers upon the Crown, 
and the unwarrantable nature of every trial 
of this age, placed almost every state pris- 
oer, without exception, at the mercy of the 
prosecution. Mr. Froude thus narrates the 
close of this tragedy :— 


“ We are very near the termination of the 
tragedy. A little before noon on the 19th of 
May, Anne Boleyn, Queen of England, was 
led down to the green, where the young grass 
and the first daisies of summer were freshly 
bursting in the sunshine. A single cannon 
stood loaded on the battlements ; the motion- 
less cannoneer was ready with smoking lin- 
stock at his side; and when the crawling 
hand upon the dial of the great tower clock 
touched the midday hour, that cannon would 
tell to London that all was over. The yeo- 
men of the guard were there, and a crowd of 
citizens; the lord mayor too, and the depu- 
ties of the guilds, and the sheriffs, and the 
aldermen ; they were come to see a spectacle 
which England had never seen before—a head 
which had worn the crown falling under the 
sword of an executioner. 

“On the scaffold, by the king’s desire, there 





were present Cromwell, the Lord Chancellor, 
the Duke of Suffolk, and, lastly, the Duke of 
Richmond, who might now, when both his 
sisters were illegitimized, be considered heir 
presumptive to the throne. As in the choice 
of the commission, as in the conduct of the 
trial, as in the summons of Parliament, as in 
every detail through which the cause was 
passed, Henry had shown but one desire to 
do all which the most strict equity prescribed ; 
so around this last scene he had rome those 
who were nearest in blood to himself, and 
nearest in rank to the crown. If she who 
was to suffer was falling under a forged charge, 
he acted his part with horrible completeness. 

“The queen walked firmly to the front of 
the block. When the few preparations were 
completed, she turned to the spectators. 
‘ Christian people,’ she said, ‘I am come to die. 
And according to law, and by law, Iam judged 
to death; and therefore I will speak nothing 
against it. Iam come hither to accuse no 
man, nor to speak any thing of that whereof 
I am accused and condemned to die. But 1 
pray God save the king, and send him long to 
reign over you ; for a gentler and more.mer- 
ciful prince was there never; and to me he 
was ever a good, a gentle, and sovereign lord. 
If any person will meddle of my cause, I re- 
quire him to judge the best. And thusI take . 
my leave of the world and of you; and I 
heartily desire you all to pray for me. Oh 
Lord, have mercy on me. To God I com- 
mend my soul.’ ‘These words,’ says Stowe, 
‘she spoke with a smiling countenance ; 
which done, she kneeled down on both her 
knees, and said— to Jesus Christ I commend 
my soul;’ and with that word the hangman 
of Calais smote off her head at one stroke 
with a sword. Her body, with the head, was 
buried in the choir of the chapel. 

“To this end she had come at last, and 
silence is the best comment which charity has 
to offer upon it. Better far it would have 
been if the dust had been allowed to settle 
down over the grave of Anne Boleyn, and 
her remembrance buried in forgetfulness, 
Strange it is that a spot which ought to have 
been sacred to pity should have been made 
the arena for the blind wrestling of contro- 
versial duellists. Blind I call it; for there 
has been little clearness of judgment, little 
even of common prudence, in the choice of 
sides. If the Catholics could have fastened 
the stain of murder on the king and the 
statesmen of England, they would have struck 
the faith of the establishment a harder blow, 
than by a poor tale of scandal against a weak, 
erring, suffering woman; and the Protest- 
ants, in mistaken generosity, have courted an 
infamy for the names of those to whom they 
owe thefr being, which, staining the fountain, 
must stain forever the stream which flows 
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from it. It has been no pleasure to me to 
rake among the evil memories of the past, to 
= a human being sinful, whom the world 

as ruled to have been innocent. Let the 
blame rest with those who have forced upon 
our history the alternative of a reassertion of 
the truth, or the shame of noble names which 
have not deserved it at our hands.” 


We have only to add as a sequel to this 
tragedy, that Henry dressed himself in white 
the day of his wife’s execution, that almost 
immediately afterwards he married Jane Sey- 
mour, and that being now without any legiti- 
mate issue, for Elizabeth and Mary had been 
made illegitimate, he obtained from his Par- 
liament the power of disposing of the crown 
by will—a stretch of prerogative hitherto 
without a precedent. Whether these events 
do not reflect peculiar discredit upon the 
chief actor in the death of Anne Boleyn we 
leave it to other readers to determine. 

The fate of Anne Boleyn at once arrested 
the attention of Europe, and inspired hopes 
at the Vatican that Henry would be reunited 
to the Church. Now that the spell of the 
dread enchantress had been rudely dissolved, 
it was confidently expected that the associa- 
tions of early years would revive, that Eng- 
land once more would have a Catholic king, 
and that the events which had just occurred 
would pass away like a dream. The minis- 
ters of Erastianism, it was suid, would be ex- 
pelled from the fold, and the impious laws 
which had been enacted since 1529 would be 
repealed with acclamation. Nor were these 
hopes without foundation. The elements of 
discontent were strong in England; if the 
revolution which had just been accomplished 
had had many supporters, and had identified 
with it the majority of the nation, it had also 
created much discontent, and the country 
seemed hanging on the verge of insurrection. 
The national feeling against heresy was still 
paramount; and the Roman party had skil- 
fully availed themselves of it, to excite discon- 
tent against the Reformation. Henry might 
well consider that a reconciliation with Rome, 
which should leave his newly acquired prerog- 
atives untouched, but should nominally re- 
store his kingdom to communion with the 
Church, and thereby allay the irritation of 
the Roman party, would be but a small price 
to pay for national quiet. It appears certain 
that in 1536 he contemplated such a course ; 
and that he would have partially re-entered 


the Roman communion had not the turn of 
European politics, and the folly of Cardinal 
Pole determined him to keep in his former 
ways. It is indeed remarkable, as Mr. 
Froude observes, how in the long struggle 
between England and the Papacy, apparent 
accident frequently decided the ultimate issue, 
The discovery that Charles V. and Francis L 
had been previously playing him false when, 
in 1536. they were soliciting his alliance, con- 
firmed Henry in a policy of isolation from 
Europe, and thus saved him from the Papal 
influence ; and the violent language of 
Reginald Pole, uttered exactly at the time 
that a peace with Rome was in contempla- 
tion, alienated the king still more from his 
reviving sympathies. And it is also fair to 
remark that even at this period the king’s 
mind had begun to open to some of the un- 
realities of the ancient faith. In virtue of his 
supremacy over the Church he had com- 
manded the bishops to make a translation of 
the Bible in English; and when the learned 
prelates had evaded the command, he had 
authorized himself the publication of Cover- 
dale’s version. This in fact was that of 
Tyndal, and Mr. Froude thus notices the first 
publication in England of the English Bible :— 

“This was the introduction of the English 
Bible—this the seeming acknowledgement of 
Henry’s services. Of the translation itself, 
though since that time it has been many 
times revised and altered, we may say that 
it is, substantially, the Bible with which we 
are all familiar. The peculiar genius—if 
such a word may be _permitted—which 
breathes through it, the mingled tenderness 
and majesty, the Saxon simplicity, the preter- 
natural grandeur, unequalled, unapproached 
in the attempted improvements of modern 
scholars, all are here, and bear the impress 
of the mind of one man, William Tyndal. 
Lying, while engaged in that great office 
under the shadow of death, the sword above 
his head, and ready at any moment to fall, 
he worked uuder circumstances alone, per- 
haps, truly worthy of the task which was laid 
upon him—his spirit, as it were divorced 
from the world, moved in a purer element 
than common air.” 

The publication of the Bible in English 
appears very soon to have had a great effect 
upon the nation; and, more than any thing 
else, to have turned men’s minds towards 
Protestantism. Contemporaneously with it, 
was that of the first articles of the English 





faith, prepared, it is said, by Henry himself, 
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and of a much less Catholic tendency than 
those which were subsequently promulgated. 
It is remarkable that, at the time of a strong 
political movement towards Rome, England 
should have. been penetrated with the influ- 
ences which finally were to make her Protes- 
tant in creed. 

As yet, however, the real tendencies to- 
wards the Reformation in England were be- 
neath the surface, and, to all appearance, the 
current of opinion was setting strongly to- 
wards Rome, in a great tide of discontent 
and insurrection. A variety of causes had 
made the new revolution unpopular, and had 
roused up a feeling of animosity against the 
Government. The old aristocracy looked 
disdainfully upon the new race of nobles 
which the changes of the times had suddenly 
elevated ; they particularly disliked Cromwell 
as a domineering upstart; they had recently 
been shorn of some time-honored privileges ; 
and thus they identified the cause of the Ref- 
ormation with that of these irritating innova- 
tions. Such of the clergy as still ventured 


to express an opinion were generally hostile 
to the actual state of things; and the majority 


of them held towards it an attitude of reluc- 
tant obedience. The country gentlemen re- 
gretted the destruction of the monasteries, 
“the desecration of the familiar scenes of 
their daily life, and the violation of the tombs 
of their ancestors ;” they looked with aversion 
upon the new proprietors who had possessed 
themselves of their sacred domains ; and they 
lamented the absence of abbots who had 
been their personal friends, and of monks 
who had been the teachers of their children. 
And just at this time their feelings had been 
aggravated by the enactment of the Statute 
of Uses,* which restored to the crown a 
source of taxation which for some time they 
had evaded, and which besides bound anew 
their estates in the iron fetters of feudal ten- 
ure. Besides this there were many causes 
for complaint among the lower orders. The 
rents exacted by the new owners of the 
abbey lands were much higher than formerly 
they had been ; the extinction of the religious 
houses had stopped up some channels of 
hospitality and commerce, and had thrown 

* Mr. Froude has caught with great skill the true 
tendency of the Statute of Uses; but we conceive 
that he has misstated its real object. That objeet 


was to restore the feudal renders to the crown, not, 
as he thinks, to simplify titles. 
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vast numbers of people out of employment ; 
and, at the same time, the great social change 
of the sixteenth ceutury, the conversion of 
arable land into pasture, and the consequent 
uprooting of the class of small tenants from 
their holdings was progressing with extreme 
rapidity. And if we add to this that the 
deaths of Fisher and More had been gene- 
rally reprobated; that the bitter feeling 
against the church which had so recently ani- 
mated the nation was beginning to give place 
to a kindly sympathy for her sufferings; 
that the usual results of persecution, in awak- 
ening pity for its objects, were commencing 
to fill the minds of the people; and that the 
contrast between the monks dominant in 
idleness and luxury, and rudely thrust out in 
penury from their dwellings was stirring up 
the conservative tendencies of England, we 
can comprehend how the power of the Roman 
party grew greater daily, and how a strong 
opposition formed itself against the Govern- 
ment of Henry. 

At last this opposition broke out into insur- 
rection. The movement first took this form 
in Lincolnshire, but it soon subsided and 
ended in nothing, although for a moment it 
had united sixty thousand men in arms. It 
was in the northern counties that rebellion 
became really, formidable, and for a time 
threatened to overturn the Tudor dynasty. 
It is due to Mr. Froude to state, that his nar- 
rative of the “ Pilgrimage of Grace” is not 
only perfect as a specimen of historical art, 
but is more complete and trustworthy than 
the account of any other historian. He does 
full justice to the ability and self-devotion of 
the rebel leaders, and brings out the charac- 
ter of Robert Aske in brilliant relief. We 
wish we could say that he is equally fair when 
narrating the conduct of the Government to- 
wards them; he glosses over its perfidy and 
want of honesty, and he struggles hard to ex- 
cuse its calculating atrocity. But it is un- 
doubtedly true that the throne of Henry VIII. 
was never in such peril as when the armies of 
Aske and Norfolk confronted each other; 
that had the Emperor and the Pope interfered 
with vigor at this juncture, the Roman party 
in Engla:d might finally have triumphed; 
and that, therefore, the treatment of the rebel 
leaders by Henry’s Government must be 
judged with a constant reference to surround- 
ing circumstances. We have only space fora 
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single extract from this admirable narrative, 
which is, perhaps, the triumph of Mr. Froude’s 
volumes :— 


“ As he (Aske) rode down at midnight to 
the bank of the Humber, the clash of the 
alarm bells came pealing far over the water. 
From hill to hill, from church tower to church 
tower, the warning lights were shooting. 
The fishermen on the German Ocean watched 
them flickering in the darkness from Spurn- 
head to Scarborough, from Scarborough to 
Berwick-upon-Tweed. They streamed west- 
ward, over the long marshes across Spalding 
Moor, up the Ouse and the Wharf, to the 
watershed where the rivers flow into the Irish 
Sea. The mountains of Westmoreland sent 
on the message to Kendal, to Cockermouth, 
to Penrith, to Carlisle; and for days and 
nights there was one loud storm of bells and 
blaze of beacons from the Trent to the Che- 
viot Hills.” 


This brilliant passage reminds us of the 
famous description of the herald-fire in the 
“ Agamemnon” of A&schylus, and of. Lord 
Macaulay’s stirring account of the beacons 
which blazed at the approach of the Armada, 
and indeed the entire episode is a specimen of 
historic beauty. 


The strife between the Emperor and the 
King of France had prevented a Catholic co- 
alition to aid the Pilgrims of Grace, and had 
been a chief cause of the safety of Henry. 
But the Pope and Cardinal Pole had done 
their utmost in the interest of the Church, 
and Pole had been sent to Liege to concert a 


conspiracy with the insurgents, Although 
these spiritual champions were unable to give 
efficient assistance to the rebels, they kept the 
government of Henry in constant alarm, and 
interpenetrated England with treasonable in- 
fluences, which were again to break out in 
partial risings and plots, and once more to 
cause the shedding of noble and innocent 
blood. It was not enough that the Pilgrim- 
age of Grace was over; and that the market- 
places of England showed a ghastly row of 
heads as the spoils of rebellion. The throne 
of Henry was still insecure while exposed to 
foreign and domestic aggression; and with 
characteristic firmness and craft he deter- 
mined to establish it, at whatever cost of 
blood and treasure. In this policy he was 
ably seconded by Cromwell, who now was at 
the zenith of his fortunes, and if there is 
much in it we must condemn, we must not for- 
get how it was provoked. Henry, as soon as 
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possible after the northern rebellion, put his 
fleet in order, increased the strength of his 
forces, and along his coasts erected castles 
and fortresses. 


“The animus of foreign powers was evi- 
dently as bad as possible. Subjects shared 
the feelings of their rulers. The Pope might 
succeed, and most likely would succeed at 
last, in reconciling France and Spain; and 
experience proved that England lay formida- 
bly open to attack. It was no longer safe to 
trust wholly to the extemporized militia. The 
introduction of artillery was converting war 
into a science; and the recent proofs of the 
unprotected condition of the harbors should 
not be allowed to pass without leaving their 
lesson. Commissions were issued for a sur- 
vey of the whole eastern and southern coasts, 
The most efficient gentlemen residing in the 
counties which touched the sea were requested 
to send up reports of the points where invad- 
ing armies could be most easily landed, with 
such plans as occurred to them for the best 
means of throwing up defences. The plans 
were submitted to engineers in London; and 
in two years wy! exposed spot upon the 
coast was guarded by an earthwork, or a fort, 
or block-house. Batteries were erected to 


— the harbors at St. Michael’s Mount, 


almouth, Fowy, Plymouth, Dartmouth, Tor- 
bay, Portland, Caishot, Cowes, and Ports- 
mouth, Castles—some of them remain to 
the present day—were built at Dover, Deal, 
Sandwich, so along both shores of the 
Thames. The walls and embankments at 
Guisnes and Calais were repaired and en- 
larged; and Hull, Scarborough, Newcastle, 
and Berwick-upon-Tweed were made impreg- 
nable against ordinary attack. Each of these 
places was defended by adequate and trained 
garrisons ; and the musters were kept in 
training within twenty miles of the coast, and 
were held in readiness to assemble on any 
point at any moment. 

“Money was the chief difficulty. The 
change in the character of war created un- 
foreseen expenses of many kinds. The cost 
of regular military and naval establishments 
—a new feature in the national system—was 
thrown suddenly on the crown; and the reve- 
nue was unequal to so large a demand upon 
it. A fresh political arrangement was dis- 
placing the old; and the finances were neces- 
sarily long disordered before the country 
understood its condition, and had devised 
measures to meet its necessities. 

“ At this conjecture the abbey lands were 
a fortunate resource. They were disposed of 
rapidly, of course on easy terms to the pur- 
chasers. The insurrection, as we saw, had 
taught the necessity of filling the place of the 
monks with resident owners, who would 
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maintain hospitality liberally, and on a scale 
to contrast favorably with the careless waste 
of their predecessors. Obligations to this 
effect were made a condition of the sales, and 
lowered naturally the market value of the 
properties. Considerable , sums, however, 
were realized, adequate for immediate objects, 
though falling short of the ultimate cost of 
the defences of the country. At the same 
time the government works found labor for 
the able-bodied beggars, those sturdy vagrants 
whose living had been gathered hitherto at 
the doors of the religious houses, varied only 
with intervals of the stocks and the cart’s 
tail. 

“Thus the spoils of the church furnished 
the arms by which the Pope and the Pope’s 
friends aa be held at bay; and by degrees 
in the healthier portion of the nation an 
English enthusitsm took the place of a super- 
stitious panic. Loyalty towards England 
went along with the Reformation, when the 
Reformation was menaced by foreign ene- 
mies; and the wide disaffection which, in 
1536, had threatened a revolution, became 
concentrated in a vindictive minority, to 
whom the Papacy was dearer than their 
country, and whose persevering conspiracies 
taught England at no distant time to acqui- 
esce with its whole heart in the wisdom which 
chained them down by penal laws as traitors 
and enemies to the commonwealth.” 


In this energetic resolution there is much 
to applaud, and Henry, like Elizabeth, shines 
with peculiar lustre, when he is summoning 
up his people and protecting his country 
against foreign invasion. But there is a 
reverse of this picture, in the cruel persecu- 
tion which at this time arose in consequence 
of the Act of Supremacy. Henry had re- 
solved to make obedience to the statute the 
test of religion and loyalty; and Mr. Froude 
thus narrates the execution of Friar Forest 
for disobeying it :— ‘ 


“Tn an official paper of about this date I 
find ‘heresy’ to be ‘that which is against 
Scripture.’ ‘To say, therefore, that Peter 
and his successors be heads of the universal 
Church, and stand stubbornly in it, is heresy, 
because it is against Scripture (Ecclesiastes 
v.), where it is written insuper universe 
terre rex imperat servienti—that is to say, 
the king commandeth the whole country as 
his subjects; and therefore it followeth that 
the Bishop of Rome, which is in Italy where 
the emperor is king, is subject to the emperor, 
and that the emperor may command him. 
And if he should be head of the Universal 
Church, then he should be head over the 
emperor, and command the emperor, and 





that is directly against the said text, Ecclesi- 
astes v.: wherefore to stand in it opiniatively 
is heresy.’ In the spirit, if not in the letter 
of this monstrous reasoning, Forest was in- 
dicted for heresy in a court where we would 
gladly believe that Cranmer did not sit as 
president. He was found guilty, and was 
delivered over, in the usual form, to the sec- 
ular arm. 

* An accidental coincidence contributed to 
the dramatic effect of his execution. In a 
chapel at Llan Dderfel, in North Wales, there 
had stood a figure of an ancient Welsh saint, 
called Dderfel Gadern. The figure was a 
general favorite. The Welsh people ‘came 
daily in pilgrimage to him, some with kyne, 
some with oxen and horses, and the rest with 
money, insomuch’I quote a letter of Ellis 
Price, the Merionethshire visitor ‘ that there 
were five or six hundred, to a man’s estima- 
tion, that offered to the said image the fifth 
day of this month of April. The innocent 
people hath been sore allured and enticed to 
worship, insomuch that there is a common 
saying amongst them that, whosoever will 
offer any thing to the image of Dderfel 
Gadern, he hath power to fetch him, or them 
that so offer, out of hell.’ The visitor de- 
sired to know what he should do with Dderfel 
Gadern, and received orders to dispatch the - 
thing at once to London. The parishioners 
offered to subscribe forty pounds to preserve 
their profitable possession, but in vain—Crom- 
well was ruthless. The image was sent to 
the same destination with the rest of his 
kind; and arriving opportunely, it was hewn 
into fuel to form the pile, where the victim of 
the new heresy court was to suffer. 

“A day at the end of May was fixed for 
Forest’s death. Latimer was selected to 
preach on the occasion; and a singular letter 
remains from him, from which I try to gather 
that he accepted reluctantly the ungrateful 
service. ‘ Sir,’ he addressed Cromwell, ¢ if it 
be your pleasure, as it is, that I shall play 
the fool after my customable manner when 
Forest shall suffer, I would wish that my 
stage stood near unto Forest, for I would en- 
deavor myself so to content the people, that 
therewith I might also convert Forest, God 
so helping, or rather, altogether working. 
Wherefore I would that he shall hear what I 
shall say—si forte. If he would yet with his 
heart return to his abjuration, I would wish 
his pardon. Such is my foolishness.’ The 
gleam of pity, though so faint and feeble 
that it seemed a thing to be ashamed of, is 
welcome from that hard time. The prejara- 
tions were made with horrible comptsoan 
It was the single supremacy case which fell 
to the conduct of ecclesiastics: and ecclesias- 
tics of all professions, in all ages, have been 
fertile in ingenious cruelty. A gallows was 
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erected over the stake, from which the 
wretched victim was to be suspended in a 
cradle of chains. When the machinery was 
complete, and the chips of the idol lay ready, 
he was brought out, and placed upon a plat- 
form. The Lord Mayor, the Dukes of Nor- 
folk and Suffolk, Lord Southampton, and 
Cromwell, were present with a pardon, if at 
the last moment his courage should fail, and 
he would ask for it. The sermon began. 
It was of the usual kind—the passionate lan- 
guage of passionate conviction. When it 
was over, Latimer turned to Forest, and 
asked him whether he would live or die. “I 
will die,’ was the gallant answer. ‘Do your 
worst upon me. Seven years ago you durst 
not, for your life, have preached such words 
as these. And now, if an angel from heaven 
should come down and teach me any other 
doctrine than that which I learnt as a child, 
I would not believe him. Take me; cut me 
to pieces, joint from joint. Burn—hang—do 
what you will—I will be true henceforth to 
my faith.’ It wasenough. He was laid upon 
his iron bed, and slung off into the air, and 
the flame was kindled, In his mortal agony 
he clutched at the steps of the ladder, to 
sway himself out of the blaze; and the piti- 
less chronicler, who records the scene, could 
see only in this last weakness an evidence of 
guilt. ‘So impatiently,’ says Hall, ‘he took 


his death as never any man that put his trust 
in God.’” 


Strange, indeed, is the contrast between 
the heroism of the Government which could 
haughtily confront a menacing Europe, and 
which excites all our admiration by its ener- 
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and the French king; and, once more, Eng. 
land was left in isolation from the Continent. 
But the peril of the Pilgrimage of Grace was 
passed ; and though not free from that of 
secret conspiracy, Henry had strengthened 
and consolidated his power, and was now able 
to defy his enemies abroad and at home. 
He rallied around him the National party in 
the interest of English independence, and in 
reply to all the threats of foreign aggres- 
sion, he recommenced a crusade against the 
Roman faction. Here the destroying genius 
and hand of Cromwell were conspicuous, 
The greater abbeys shared the fate of the 
lesser, and were overthrown or converted 
into cathedrals; and the large majority of 
them were soon merely heaps of ruins, 
Every license was given to expose and to 
| destroy the insignia of the ancient faith; the 
| magnificent imagery of Catholicism was given 
over to havoc; multitudes of shrines were 
reduced to ruins; and, in proof of the final 
triumph of Erastianism, the bones of Thomas 
4 Becket were scattered to the winds. Mr. 
Froude thus narrates an event, which in the 
| then state of opinion in Europe, appeared the 
most fearful of sacrileges. 








“The opportunity was taken to settle ac- 
counts in full with the hero of the English 
‘Church, On the 30th of September the 
shrine and the relics were shown, perhaps for 
the last time, to Madame de Montreuil, and a 
| party of French ladies. In the following 
month the bones of the martyr who for cen- 


getic attitude, and the base and cruel fanati- | turies had been venerated throughout Europe, 
cism which could thus extinguish a noble | which peers and princes had crossed the seas 
spirit, and array against itself some of the | to look upon, which tens of thousands of pil- 
most tenacious elements of resistance. It is |$ti™S year after year for all those ages had 
indeed true, as Lord Macaulay remarks, that ‘crowded to reverence, were torn from their 


the mind of England has softened while | eres ery 3 rede age td gic 


has ripened, and that while its valor has not 
declined, its humanity has grown with a 
happy growth. 

In the meantime, Jane Seymour had died, 
and for a short period there was a prospect 
of peace between Charles V. and Henry. 
The commanding position which the King of 
England occupied made him an object of 
alliance, and even a matrimonial prize; and 
for a while he seemed likely to marry the 
Duchess of Milan—the niece of the Emperor. 
But mutual jealousy, the intrigues of Francis 
I., and the continued interference of the 
Pope, rendered the scheme abortive ; a truce 
for ten years was made between the Emperor 


and scattered to the winds. The golden 
plating of the shrine, the emeralds and rubies, 
the votive offerings of the whole Christian 
world, were packed in chests, and dispatched 
to the treasury. The chiselled stone was 
splintered with hammers. The impressions 
worn upon the pavement by the millions of 
knees which had bent in adoration there, 
alone remained to tell of the glory which had 
been. Simultaneously with the destruction 
of his remains, Becket’s name was erased out 
of the service books, the innumerable church 
windows in which his history was painted 
were broken, the day which commemorated 
his martyrdom was forbidden to be observed; 
and in explanation of so exceptional @ 
vehemence an official narrative was published 
by the Government of the circumstances of 
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his end, in which he was described as a 
traitor to the State, who had perished in a 
scuffle provoked by his own violence.” 


The outrage against Thomas a Becket 
aroused once more the indignation of the 
Pope, the sympathetic anger of the Catholic 
powers, and the expiring wrath of the Roman 
party in England. Paul III. at length pro- 
mulgated the famous Bull of Deposition, 
which had been composed four years before, 
and Reginald Pole a second time went forth 
upon his mission to preach a crusade against 
the heretical tyrant. The relations of Charles 
V. and Henry became visibly cooler, and 
rumors soon reached England that another 
Catholic league, which should embrace the 
Emperor and the French king, was in prepar- 
ation. And at the same time the condition of 
Ireland became menacing, and a suspicion 
went abroad that the Marquis of Exeter, the 
Nevilles, and the Poles were planning a new 
insurrection. The resolute Tudor did not 
flinch for an instant, but again hurled defiance 
at his enemies. Conscious that the real 
danger lay at home, and that if a second 
Pilgrimage of Grace were to break out while 
England was isolated from all allies, the con- 
sequences might be destructive to his dynasty, 
he unhesitatingly struck down his domestic 
foes by implicating. the Nevilles, Poles, and 
Exeters in a charge of high treason, and send- 
ing all of the family within his reach, except 
Lady Salisbury, to immediate death. As he 
was sustained in this act by the National 
party, which invariably became uppermost 
when England was menaced with danger 
from abroad, the continental alliance against 
him became less resolute, and once more the 
Catholic league melted away into nothing. 
It had been, however, very threatening, and 
we must admire the bold energy which dis- 
pelled it. Mr. Froude thus eloquently tells 
us of it:— 


“The point of attack would probably be 
the open coast of Kent. An army would be 
landed on the beach somewhere between 
Sandwich and Dover, and would march on 


London. Leaving Cromwell to see to the 
defence of the metropolis, Henry went down 
in person to examine his new fortresses, and 
to speak a few words of encouragement to 
the garrisons. The merchant ships in the 
Thames were taken up by the Government 
ang armed. Lord Southampton took com- 
mand of the fleet at Portsmouth ; Lord Rus- 
sel was sent into the west; Lord Surrey into 
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Norfolk. The beacons were fresh trimmed; 
the musters through the country were ordered 
to be in readiness. Sir Ralph Sadler, the 
king’s private secretary, sent from Dover to 
desire Cromwell to lose no time in setting 
London in order. ‘Use your diligence,’ he 
wrote, ‘for his Grace says that diligence 
passe sense; willing me to write that French 
proverb unto. your lordship, the rather to 
quicken you in that behalf. Surely. his Ma- 
jesty mindeth nothing more than, like a cour- 
ageous prince of valiant heart, to prepare and 
be in readiness, in all events, to encounter the 
malice of his enemies. In which part, no 
doubt, Almighty God will be his helper; and 
all good subjects will employ themselves to 
the uttermost, both lives and goods, to serve 
his Highness truly. . . . All that will be con- 
trary, God send them ill-hap and shoxt life.’ 
“The inspection proving satisfactory, Sir 
Thomas Cheyne was left at Dover Castle, with 
command of the coast from the mouth of the 
Thames westward. We catch sight through 
March and April of soldiers gathering and 
moving. Look-out vessels hung about the 
Channel, watching the Flanders ports. One 
morning, when the darkness lifted, sixty 
strange sail were found at. anchor in the 
Downs; and swiftly two thousand men were 
in arms upon the sandflats towards Deal. . 
Cheyne never took off his clothes for a-fort- 
night. Strong easterly gales were blowing, 
which would bring the fleet across in a few 
hours. ‘Mr. Fletcher, of Rye,’ in a boat of 
his own construction, ‘ which he said had no 
fellow in England,’ beat up in the wind’s eye 
to Dover, ‘of his own mind to serve the 
King’s Majesty.’ At day-break he would be 
off Gravelines, on the look-out; at noon he 
would be in the new harbor, with reports to 
the English commander. Day after day the 
huge armada lay motionless. At length sure 
word was brought that an order had been 
sent out for every captain, horseman, and 
footman, to be on board on the last of Mareh. 
In a few days, the truth, whatever it was, 
would be known. The easterly winds were 
the chief cause of anxiety. If England was 
their object, they would come so quickly, 
Cheyne said, that although watch was kept 
night and day all along the coast, yet, ‘if 
evil were, the best would be a short warning 
for any number of men to repulse them at 
their landing.’ However his information led 
him to think the venture would not be made. 
“He was right. A few days later the 
look-out boats brought the welcome news 
that the fleet had broken up. Part withdrew 
to the ports of Zealand, where the stores and 
cannon were relanded, and the vessels dis- 
masted. Part were seen bearing down Chan- 
nel, before the wind, bound for Spain and the 
Mediterranean ; and Cromwell, who had an 
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fit from anxiety, informed the king on 
the 19th of April that he had received private 
letters from Antwerp, telling him that the 
enterprise had been relinquished from the un- 
——T which appeared of success. 

“ Such in fact was the truth. The Emperor, 
longing, and yet fearing to invade, and pre- 
pared to make the attempt if he could be 
satisfied of a promising insurrection in his 
support, saw in the swift and easy extinction 
of the Marquis of Exeter’s conspiracy an evi- 
dence of Henry’s strength, which Pole’s elo- 
quence could not gainsay. He had waited, 
uncertain perhaps, till time had proved the 
consequences of the execution; and when he 
found that the country was in arms, but onl 
to oppose the invaders whom the English 
legate had promised it would welcome as de- 
liverers, he was too wise to risk an overthrow 
which would have broken his power in Ger- 
a and insured the enduring enmity of 
England. The time, he told the Pope, did 
not serve; and to a second more anxious 
message, he replied that he could not afford 
to quarrel with Henry till Germany was in 
better order. The King of France might act 
as he pleased. He would not interfere with 
him. For himself, when the German diffi- 
culty was once settled, he would then take up 
arms and avenge the Pope’s injuries and his 
own. Once more Pole had failed.” 

From this time the throne of Henry was 
secure from treason at home, and Catholic 
coalitions abroad. The Roman party was 
finally crushed during his reign, and did not 
again lift its head until it reappeared under 
Mary Tudor. Its downfall is marked by the 
slaughter of the Countess of Salisbury—the 
most prominent figure of the White Rose 
and reactionary faction—and by the execu- 
tions of the abbots of Glastonbury, Reading, 
and Colchester. The Catholic powers did 
not coalesce again against England ; Charles 
V. and Francis I. once more renewed their 
internecine strife ; and the position of Henry 
in Europe became more commanding than 
ever. His conquests in Ireland, his successes 
of arms and policy in Scotland, and his des- 
potism in England, made him more formida- 
ble and powerful than hitherto he had been. 
But with the cessation of dangers from 
abroad, the religious factions in England 
broke out anew in war, and the forces of 
Anglo-Catholicism and Protestantism met in 
desperate conflict. Once more the Catholic 
sympathies of England revived, and arrayed 
an overwhelming opposition against Crom- 
well and the Protestants. It is indeed re- 
aarkable and instructive to observe how 
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strongly the old faith was-rooted in the hearts 
of Englishmen; and how, whenever it be- 
came dissociated from the cause of the Pope 
and of foreign aggression, it reasserted its 
old supremacy. At present its influence car- 
ried the nation with it. The House of Lords 
were inspired by it and by a jealous hatred 
into a settled resolution to thwart Cromwell 
and his adherents. The House of Commons 
became exceedingly conservative; now that 
they were free from the Papal jurisdiction 
they determined to purge themselves from 
heresy ; and they repudiated as unbelief any 
doctrines that had been associated with the 
revolutionary excesses of Germany. So, too, 
the nation in general regretted the monaste- 
ries, and connected the heavy taxation which 
was beginning to press on them, with the de- 
cline of the old religion, and the changes of 
the times. The Anglo-Catholic prelates, es 
pecially Gardiner, promoted these tendencies 
with all their efforts; they resolved to sup- 
port Erastianism if they could not have Po- 
pery; and they evinced the most determined 
opposition against any doctrinal innovations, 
This Catholic reaction produced the Statute 
of the Six Articles, which marks the zenith 
of Erastian Catholicism in England. Mr. 
Froude thus narrates its enactment :— 


“In spite of Cranmer’s unwearied and 
brave opposition, the harshest penalties which 
were recommended received the greatest fa- 
vor; and ‘the bloody Act of the Six Arti- 
cles,” or ‘the whip with strings,’ as it was 
termed by the Protestants, was the adopted 
remedy to heal the diseases of England 
After a careful preamble, in which the danger 
of divisions and false opinions, the peril both 
to the peace of the Commonwealth, and the 
souls of those who were ensnared by heresy, 
were elaborately dwelt upon, the king, the 
two Houses of Parliament, and the convoca- 
tions of the two provinces declared them- 
selves, after a great and long, delicate and 
advised disputation, to have adopted the fol- 
lowing conclusions :— 

“1, That in the most blessed sacrament of 
the altar, by the strength and efficacy of 
Christ’s mighty word, it being spoken by the 
priest, was present really under the form of 
bread and wine, the natural body and blood 
of Jesus Christ ; and that, after consecration, 
there remained no substance of bread and 
wine, nor any other but the substance of 
Christ. 

“2, That communion in both kinds was 
not essential to salvation; that under the 
form of bread, the blood was present as well 
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as the body; and, under the form of wine, 
the flesh was present as well as the blood. 

“3. That it was not permitted to priests, 
after their ordination, to marry and have 
wives. 

“4, That vows of chastity made to God 
advisedly by man or woman ought to be ob- 
served, and were of perpetual obligation. 

“5, That private masses ought to be con- 
tinued, as meet and necessary for godly con- 
solation and benefit. 

“6, That auricular confession to a priest 
must be retained, and continue to be used in 
the Church. 

“The Lords and Commons, in accepting 
the articles, gave especial thanks to his Ma- 
jesty for the godly pain, study, and travail 
with which he had labored to establish them ; 
and they ‘ prayed God that he might lo 
i to bring his godly enterprise to a 
end and perfection ;’ and that by these means 
‘quiet, unity, and concord might be had in 
the whole body of the realm forever.’ 

“On their side they enacted against such 
persons as should refuse to submit to the res- 
olutions :— 

“ That whoever, by word or writing, denied 
the first article, should be declared a heretic, 
and suffer death by burning, without oppor- 
tunity of abjuration, without protection jae 
sanctuary or benefit of clergy. Whoever 
spoke or otherwise broke the other five arti- 
cles, or any one of them, should, for the first 
offence, forfeit his property; if he offended a 
second time, or refused to abjure when called 
to answer, he should suffer death as a felon. 
All marriages hitherto contracted by priests 
were declared void. A day was fixed before 
which their wives were to be sent to their 
friends, and to retain them after that day was 
felony. ‘To refuse to go to confession was 
felony. To refuse to receive the sacrament 
was felony. On every road on which the free 
mind of man was moving the dark sentinel 
of orthodoxy was stationed with its flamin 
sword; and in a little time all cowards, a 
who had adopted the new opinions with mo- 
tives less pure than that deep zeal and love 
which alone entitle human beings to consti- 
tute themselves champions of God flinched 
into their proper nothingness, and left the 
battle to the brave and the good.” 


It is unnecessary to notice the cruel perse- 
cutions which took place under this famous 
statute, for they are familiar to every student 
of our history ; but it is remarkable that even 
they did not satisfy the mitred champions of 
orthodoxy ; that they struggled hard to stretch 
the law beyond its proper bounds; that they 
kept on calling upon the State for larger 
powers, while they were zealously stifling true 
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religion by suppressing the Bible; and that 
at length the king interposed against them. 

And now the Anglo-Catholic party, confi- 
dent of success, directed all their energies 
towards the destruction of Cromwell. The 
minister struggled against his foes fiercely 
and long; he renewed his attempts to connect 
the king with the German Protestants by 
uniting him in marriage with Anne of Cleves; 
and he endeavored to entangle Gardiner 
within the Act of Supremacy. He also 
labored hard to control the elections; and 
the following picture of ministerial “ manage- 
ment” in the Tudor period is given to us by 
Mr. Froude :— 


“ Letters survive throwing curious light on 
the history of this election. We see the 
Cromwell faction straining their own and the 
crown’s influence as far as it would bear to 
secure a majority—failing in one place, suc- 
ceeding in another—sending their agents 
throughout the country, demanding support, 
or entreating it, as circumstances allowed; 
or, when they were able, coercing the voters 
with a high hand. Care was taken to secure 
the return of efficient speakers to defend the 
Government measures; and Cromwell, by his 
exertions and by his anxiety, enables us to 
measure the power of the crown both within 
Parliament and without; to conclude with 
certainty that danger was feared from oppo- 
sition, and that the control of the Cabinet 
over the representation of England was very 
limited. 

“The returns from the boroughs were de- 
termined by the chief owners of property 
within the limits of the franchise; those for 
the counties depended on the great landhold- 
ers. In the late parliament Cromwell wrote 
to some gentleman, desiring him to come 
forward as the Government candidate for 
Huntingdonshire. He replied that the votes 
of the county were already promised, and 
unless his competitors could be induced to 
resign he could not offer himself. In Shrop-. 
shire, on the call of Parliament to examine: 
the treasons of Anne Boleyn, there was a di- 
vision of interest. ‘The worshipful of the 
shire’ desired to return a supporter of Crom- 
well; the sheriff, the undersheriff, and the 
townspeople were on the other side. The 
election was held at Shrewsbury, and the in- 
habitants assembled riotously, overawed the 
voters, and carried the opposition member by- 
intimidation. On the present occasion, Lord 
Southampton went in person round Surrey,. 
Sussex, and Hampshire, where his own prop- 
erty was situated. The election for Surrey he 
reported himself able to carry with certainty. 
At Guildford he manceuvred to secure bot 
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seats, but was only able to obtain one. He 
was anticipated for the other by a Guildford 
townsman, whom the mayor and burgesses 
told him that they all desired. Sir William 
Goring and Sir John Gage were standing on 
the Court interest for Sussex. Sir Fohn 
Dawtry, of Petworth, and Lord Maltravers, 
had promised their support, and Southampton 
hoped that they might be considered safe. 
Farnham was ‘the Bishop of Winchester’s 
town,’ where he ‘spared to meddle ’ without 
Cromwell’s express orders. If the bishop’s 
ood intentions could be relied upon,* inter- 
erence might provoke gratuitous ill-feeling. 
He had friends in the town, however, and he 
could make a party if Cromwell thought it 
necessary. In Portsmouth and Southampton 
the Government influence was naturally para- 
mount, through the dockyards, and the estab- 
lishments maintained in them. So far noth- 
ing can be detected more irregular than might 
nave been found in the efforts of any prime 
minister before the Reform Bill to secure a 
manageable House of Commons. At Oxford, 
however, we find Cromwell positively dictating 
the choice of a member; and at Canterbury a 
xase occurred too remarkable for its arbitrary 
sharacter to be passed over without particular 
‘nention. The suppression of the two great 
abbeys had, for the moment, left the crown 
the absolute proprietor of the larger portions 
of the town. Christchurch had not yet been 
converted into a chapter; the lands of St. 
Augustine had not yet been disposed of; all 
che strength, therefore, which property could 
confer, with the further irresponsibility in the 
use of it, which he gained from his position, 
«was wielded by Cromweli, and with noticeable 
despotism, Directions had been sent down 
xom London for the election of two Govern- 
ment nominees. An answer was returned 
stating humbly that the order had come too 
ate—that two membérs of the corporation 
of Canterbury were already returned. I have 
‘failed to discover Cromwell’s rejoinder; but 
a week later the following letter was ad- 
Gressed to him by the mayor and bur- 
ses :— 

“<«In humble wise we certify you that the 
20th day of the present month, at six o’clock 
n the morning, I, John Alcock, Mayor of 
Canterbury, received your letter directed to 
me, the said mayor, sheriff, and commonalty 
of the said city, signifying to us thereby the 
xing’s ora and commandment, that 
Robert Sacknell and John Bridges should be 
burgesses of the Parliament for the same 
city of Canterbury; by virtue whereof, ac- 
cording to our bounden duty, immediately 
upon’ the sight of your said letter, and con- 


tents thereof perceived, we caused the. com- 
monalty of the said city to assemble in the 


* This, however, was scarcely probable. 


court-hall, where appeared the umber of 
fourscore and seventeen persons—citizens and 
inhabitants of the said city; and according to 
the king’s pleasure and commandment, freely 
with one voice, and without any contradiction, 
have elected and .chosen the said Robert 
Sacknell and John Bridges to be burgesses of 
the Parliament for the same city, which shall 
be duly certified by indenture under the seal 
of,the said citizens and inhabitants, by the 
grace of the blessed Trinity.’ 

“ The previous election, therefore, had been 
set aside by the absolute will of the crown, 
and the hope that so violent a proceeding 
might be explained tolerably through some 
kind of decent resignation, is set aside by a 
further letter stating that one of the persons 
originally chosen, having presumed to affirm 
that he was a ‘true and proper burgess of 
the city,’ he had been threatened into sub- 
mission by a prospect of the loss of a lucra- 
tive office which he held under the corpora- 
tion. 


But all Cromwell’s efforts to save himself 
proved in vain. The German alliance of 
Henry led to a momentary reconciliation be 
tween the Emperor and the French king, 
and although no coalition against England 
appears to have been contemplated, it proba- 
bly increased the danger of the tottering 
minister. The marriage of Anne of Cleves 
proved singularly unfortunate; it had been 
the work of Cromwell, and was dissolved sud- 
denly by Convocation, to the eternal disgrace 
of all parties concerned ; and the measure of 
its projector was now overflowing. The Prot- 
estant party had recently been indulging in 
some excesses, and were chafing under their 
Anglo-Catholic persecutors; and an oppor 
tunity was taken to entangle Cromwell in a 
charge of high-treason, on account of some 
words he had incautiously spoken with regard 
to them. Accusations of heresy were easily 
made forthcoming; the whole weight of the 
Anglo-Catholic party, headed by Norfolk and 
Gardiner, was thrown into the scale against 
their victim; and soon a ruthless Parliamen- 
tary attainder had closed the career of one of 
the greatest of the ministers of England. On 
Tower-green he perished by the same death 

* This is almost the only passage in his history 
in which Mr. Froude gives us his idea of the Tudor 
polity. And to us this despotic interference with 
the election of Canterbury, undertaken as a mat- 
ter of course, accomplished without resistance, and 
not protested against in Parliament or elsewhere, 
seems conclusive as to the dependence of the 


Houses upon the crown. Indeed, the slavish tem- 
er of the House of Lords is sufficiently evident 
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which he had prepared for Sir Thomas More 
and Lady Salisbury, abandoned, as Wolsey 
had been abandoned before, by the king, to 
whom he had been only too exact a servant. 
Mr. Froude judiciously keeps out of sight 
Henry’s conduct on this occasion, which re- 
veals all his selfish and hard nature; and he 
thus glosses over the end of Cromwell :— 


“ The curtain now rises on the closing act 
of the Cromwell tragedy. In the condemned 
cells in the Tower, the three Catholics for 
whose sentence he was himself answerable— 
the three Protestants whom his fall had left 
exposed to their enemies—were the sad com- 

anions of the broken minister; and there 
or six weeks he himself, the central figure, 
whose will had made many women childless, 
had sat waiting his own unpitied doom. 
Twice the king had sent to him ‘ honorable 
persons’ to receive such explanations as he 
could offer. He had been patiently and 
elaborately heard. Twice he had himself 
written—once, by Henry’s desire on account 
of the Anne of Cleves marriage—once a let- 
ter which his faithful friend Sir Ralph Sadler 
carried to Henry for him; and this last the 
king caused the bearer three times to read 
over, and ‘seemed to be moved therewith.’ 


Yet what had Cromwell to say? That he 

had done his best in the interest of the com- 

monwealth. But his best was better than 

the laws of the commonwealth. He had en- 

deavored — to serve the king ; but he 
8 


had endeavored also to serve one higher than 
the king. He had thrown himself in the 
breach against king and people where they 
were wrong. He had used the authority 
with which he had been so largely trusted, to 
thwart the Parliament and suspend statutes 
of the realm. He might plead his services ; 
but what would his services avail him? An 
offence in the king’s eyes was ever propor- 
tioned to the rank, the intellect, the charac- 
ter of the offender. The via media Angli- 
cana, on which Henry had planted his foot, 
prescribed an even justice ; and as Cromwell, 
in the name of the via media, had struck 
down without mercy the adherents of the 
Church of Rome, there was no alternative but 
to surrender him to the same equitable rule, 
or to declare to the world, and to himself, 
that he no longer held that middle place 
which he so vehemently claimed. To sustain 
the Six Articles and to pardon the vicegerent 
was impossible. If the consent to the at- 
tainder cost the king any pang, we do not 
know; only this we know, that a passionate 
appeal for mercy, such as was rarely heard 
in those days of haughty endurance, found 
no response; and on the 28th of July the 
most despotic minister that ever governed 





Er am passed from the Tower to the scaf- 
fold.” 

From this period until the close of Henry’s 
reign, the Anglo-Catholic party remained 
triumphant, and marked: their authority by 
cruel persecution. The prelates struggled to 
prove to Europe that aschism with Rome was 
consistent with fanatic intolerance; and the 
tragedy of Anne Askew, as late as 1546, was 
only one of a long series of Protestant 
martyrdoms. The king again entered the 
marriage state, and once more his wife be- 
came his victim; but though Catherine 
Howard belonged to the dominant faction, 
her fall did not involve its power. Erastian- 
ism and despotism were now indeed para- 
mount, The submissive Church bowed to 
the imperious monarch, and appeared to have 
forgotten its Roman sympathies. It had lost 
a chief source of independence in the aboli- 
tion of the monastic orders, and it began to 
evince that peculiar devotion to the crown—a 
source alike of strength and of weakness— 
which has always characterized the Church of 
England. The Houses of Lords and Com- 
mons were equally pliable; the new aristoc- - 
racy, which had been formed out of the 
holders of the abbey-lands, were always 
ready at the sovereign’s bidding; and Henry 
was enabled to exact a benevolence, to debase 
the currency, and to send noble victims to 
Tower-green with no check upon him. But 
just before his death symptoms of a religious 
and political change began to show them- 
selves. As the young generation which had 
been born during the Reformation became 
men, and was made familiar with gospel 
teaching in its native tongue, it seems to have 
been somewhat advanced in notions of toler- 
ance; and the contest between Gardiner, 
Cranmer, and Hertford, in 1545-6, and the 
attainders of Norfolk and Surrey, in 1547, 
betrayed the decline of the Anglo-Catholic 
party. Mr. Froude thus notices this slow 
revolution :— 


“Sixteen years had now elapsed since the 
memorable meeting of Parliament in 1529; 
and in those years the usurpation of Rome 
had been abolished ; the phantom which over- 
shadowed Europe had sestah a laughing- 
stock; the clergy for four centuries had been 
the virtual rulers in State and Church; their 
authority had extended over castle and cot- 
tage; they had monopolized the learned pro- 
fessions, and every man who could read was 
absorbed under the privileges of their order: 
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supreme in the cabinet, in the law courts, and 
in the legislature, they had treated the Parlia- 
ment as a shadow of convocation, and the 
House of Commons as an instrument to raise 
a revenue, the administration of which was 
theirs: their Biganti prerogatives had now 
passed away from them; the convocation 
which had prescribed laws to the State, en- 
dured the legislation of the Commons, even 
on the Articles of the Faith; the religious 
houses were swept away; their broad lands 
had relapsed to the laity with the powers 
which the ownership conveyed with it; the 
mitred abbots had ceased to exist; the tem- 

ral lords had a majority in the House of 
i and the rey ® battled ineffectually 
to maintain the last fragment of their inde- 
pendent grandeur. 

“Tremendous as the outward overthrow 
must have seemed to those who remembered 
the old days, the inward changes were yet 
more momentous. A superstition which was 
but the counterpart of magic and witchcraft, 
which buried the Father of heaven and earth 
in the coffins of the saints, and trusted the 
salvation of the soul to the efficacy of mum- 
bled words, had given place to a real, though 
indistinct religion. Copies of the Bible were 
en over the country in tens of thousands. 

very English child was taught in its own 
tongue the Lord’s prayer, and the Creed, and 
the Commandments. Idolatry existed no 
longer: and the remaining difficulties lay only 
in the interpretation of the Sacred Text, and 
in the clinging sense which adhered to all 
sides alike, that to misunderstand it was not 
an error but acrime. Here, although Catho- 
lic doctrine, not only in its practical corrup- 
tions, but in its purest ‘ developments,’ shook 
at the contact with the Gospels, yet the most 
thoughtful had been compelled to pause em- 
barrassed. If mistake was fatal, and if the 
divine nature and the divine economy could 
not be subject to change, to reject the inter- 
pretations on which that doctrine had main- 
tained itself, was to condemn the Christian 
Church to have been deserted for a thousand 
years by the spirit of truth, and this was a 
conclusion too frightful, too increnible to be 
endured. The laity,so bold against the Pope 
and the monasteries, turned their faces from 
it, into the dogmatism of the Six Articles. 

“Yet still the stream flowed on, caring 
little for human opposition. To swim with it, 
or to swim against it, affected little the velo- 
city with which the English world was swept 
into the new era. The truth stole into men’s 
minds they knew not how. The king, as we 
have seen, began to shrink from persecution, 
and to shelter suspected persons from ortho- 
dox cruelty. The Parliament which would 
not yet alter the heresy law, tempered the 


action of it, and was rather contented to re- | sails 
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tard a movement which threatened to be too 
widely precipitate than attempt any more to 
arrest it.” 

But if the internal features of the latter 
part of Henry’s reign disclose much of des- 
potism and misgovernment, there is much to 
admire in its external relations. The king 
reduced Ireland to something like obedience 
and order, and foreshadowed the policy which 
eventually was carried out under Elizabeth 
and James I. in a far less scrupulous manner. 
Although there is much to condemn in his 
conduct towards Scotland, it is impossible to 
deny its vigor and capacity, and its statesman- 
like tendency in many particulars. He, first 
of English sovereigns, steadily projected the 
Union, and for years devoted his energy and 
craft to accomplish it. And we see the full 
Tudor ability in his bold attitude towards 
Charles V. when deserted by him at the peace 
of Crepy, and in his defence of England from 
the French invasion of 1546. Mr. Froude is 
entitled to great commendation for his narra- 
tive of these most important events. His 
account of the different factions of Scotland, 
and of the cautious but steadfast policy of 
Henry, in such marked contrast with the 
vacillation of James V., is very superior to 
that of any other historian ; and his narrative 
of the great French attack is quite a master- 
piece of description. Let us hope that he 
may yet give us a picture of the great Armada; 
for his sea-pieces have a peculiar beauty. 
Here is that of the sack of Edinburgh in 1544 
by the English fleet :— 

“ Looking now through the eyes of Knox, 
let us imagine ourselves at Edinburgh on the 
morning of Saturday the 3rd of May, 1544, 
The regent and Beton were at Holyrood, in 
enjoyment of the confidence of the people, 
and the heroes of Scottish independence. In 
spite of rumor and expectation, they were in- 
credulous of danger. The preparations of the 
English might have been known, but they 
were supposed to be intended for France. 
The strength of their enemies on the sea was 
a new phenomenon of which they had no ex- 
perience, and, without experience, could have 
no belief. The Channel had been free to 
their cruisers: they had ravaged the English 
coasts, and robbed English traders, from Ber- 
wick to the Land’s End. An invasion in 
their own waters was the last peril which 
seemed to have been anticipated. Soon after 
daybreak strange ships were reported inside 
the Bass Rock. As the sun rose the num- 
bers appeared more considerable, the white 
ils passing in from seaward, and coming up 
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the Forth in a stream, of which the end was 
still invisible. The good citizens went out 
‘upon the Castle Hill and Arthur’s Seat, and 
‘to crags and places eminent,’ to gaze on the 
unintelligible spectacle—the silent vessels, 
countless as a flight of sea-birds, appearing 
from behind the horizon, and covering the 
blue level of the water. What were they ? 
What did they mean? Mid-day came; they 
drew nearer in the light air, and keen eyes 
saw on the leading die the flutter of St. 
George’s Cross. But ‘still sat the cardinal 
at his dinner, showing as though there had 
been no danger appearing.’ The English 
were come, was the cry. The English were 
come to destroy them. ‘The cardinal skrip- 
pit and said, it is but the Iceland fleet ; they 
are come to make us a show, and to put us in 
fears.’ It would soon be known what the 

were. The first line as they came off Leith 
rounded up into the wind, dropped their an- 
chors, and lay motionless. One by one, as 
the rest followed in, they took their places in 
the floating forest. While the sun was still 
in the sky the anxious watchers counted two 
hundred sail. 

“ No message came on shore. There was 
neither signal nor offer to communicate ; only 
in the twilight boats were seen stealing out 
from under the shadow of the hulls, taking 
soundings, as it seemed, under Grantoun 
crags, and round the eastern edges of the 
harbor. 

“The brief May night closed in. By the 
dawning of Sunday the whole sea was alive 
with life. The galleys and lighter transports 
were moving in towards the land. Soldiers 
were swarming on the decks of the ships, or 
ones down over the sides into the barges. 
t was the English army come indeed in its 
might and terror. The port was open, and 
the undefended town could attempt no resist- 
ance. The inhabitants fled up into Edin- 
burgh, entering at one gate, as, at another, 
Arran and the cardinal were dashing out at 
the best speed of their swiftest horses. Be- 
fore noon ten thousand men had disembarked 
in the leisure of overwhelming strength. The 
owners of the desolate houses had saved 
nothing. The merchants’ stock was in their 
warehouses, and every thing which was found 
was quietly appropriated. "The joints of meat 
which had been provided for the Sunday din- 
ners were codeel and consumed by the En 
lish men-at-arms. In the afternoon Black- 
ness Castle was broken open, and the State 
prisoners, Sir George Douglas and Lord An- 
gus among them, were dismissed to liberty.” 


And here is the description of the attack 
of the French fleet in 1545 :-— 


“The king was at Portsmouth, having gone 
down to review the fleet, when on the 18th 
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of July, two hundred sail were reported at 
the back of the Isle of Wight. The entire 
force of the enemy, which had been collected, 
had been safely transported across the Chan- 
nel. With boats feeling the way in front 
with sounding lines, they rounded St. Helen’s 
Point, and took up their position in a line 
which extended from Brading harbor almost 
to Ryde. In the light evening breeze four- 
teen English ships stood across to reconnoi- 
tre: D’Annebault came to meet them with 
the galleys, and there was some distant fir- 
ing; but there was no intention of an en- 
gagement. The English withdrew, and night 
closed in. 

“The morning which followed was breath- 
lessly calm. Lisle’s fleet lay all inside in the 
Spit, the heavy sails hanging motionless on 
the yards, the smoke from the chimneys of 
the cottages on shore rising in blue columns 
straight up into the air. It was a morning 
beautiful with the beauty of an English sum- 
mer and an English sea; but, for the work. 
before him, Lord Lisle would have gladly 
heard the west wind among his shrouds. At 
this time he had not a galley to oppose to 
the five-and-twenty which D’Annebault had 
brought with him; and in such weather the 
galleys had all the advantages of the modern 
gun-boats. From the single long gun which 
each of them carried in the bow, they poured 
shot for an hour into the tall stationary hulls 
of the line-of-battle ships; and, ea in 
constant motion, they were themselves in 
perfect security. According to the French 
account of the action, the Great Harry suf- 
fered so severely as almost to be sunk at her 
anchorage; and, had the calm continued, 
they believed that they could have destroyed 
the entire fleet. As the morning drew on, 
however, the off-shore breeze sprung up sud- 
denly ; the large ships began to glide through 
the water; a number of frigates—long nar- 
row vessels—so swift, the French said, that 
they could outsail their fastest shallopsp— 
came out with ‘incredible swiftness ;’ and 
the fortune of the day was changed. The 
enemy were afraid to turn, lest they should 
be run over; if they attempted to escape 
into the wind they would be. cut off from 
their own fleet. The main line advanced 
barely in time to save them; and the Eng- 
lish, whose object was to draw the enemy 
into action under the guns of their own for- 
tresses, and amon shoals of the Spit, 
retired to their old ground. The loss on 
both sides had been insignificant; but the 
occasion was rendered memorable by a mis- 
fortune. The Mary Rose, a ship of six hun- 
dred tons, and one of the finest in the nee 
was among the vessels en aged with the ga 
leys. She was commanded by Sir George 
Carew, and marined with a crew, who were 
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said, all of them, to be fitter, in their own 
conceit, to order than obey, and to be incom- 
petent for ordinary work. The ports were 
open for the action, the guns were run out, and 
in consequence of the calm had been imper- 
fectly secured. The breeze rising suddenly, 
and the vessel laying over, the windward tier 
ner across the deck, and as she yielded 
further to the weight, the lee-ports were de- 
pressed below the water-line, the ship in- 
stantly filled, and carried down with her every 
soul who was on board. Almost at the same 
moment, the French treasure-ship La Mai- 
tresse, was also reported to be sinking. She 
had been strained at sea, and the shock of 
her own cannon completed the mischief. 
There was but just time to save her crew, and 
remove the money-chest, when she too was 
disabled. She was towed to the mouth of 
Brading Harbor, and left on shore.” 


At length, in January, 1547, Henry VIII. 
was summoned to his final account. His- 
torians will probably always differ about the 
character of a man who, if judged by what 
*e accomplished, must be considered great, 
if carefully looked at will display a mixed 
nature of energy, craft, selfishness, and reck- 
lessness, if viewed superficially will appear a 
monster of crimes. Mr. Froude thus gives 


us his idea of him, which is formed entirely 
from a contemplation of his achievements, 
and seems to us absurdly favorable :— 


“That the Romanists should have regarded 
him as a tyrant is natural; and were it true 
that English subjects owed fealty to the 
Pope, their feeling was just. But, however 
desirable it may be to leave religious opinion 
unfettered, it is certain that, if England was 
legitimately free, she could tolerate no differ- 
ence of opinion on a question of allegiance, 
so long as Europe was conspiring to bring 
her back into slavery. So long as the Ro- 
manists refused to admit without mental 
reservation that, if foreign enemies invaded 
this country in the Pope’s name, their place 
must be at the side of their own sovereign, 
‘religion’ might palliate the moral guilt of 
their treason, but it could not exempt them 
from its punishment. 

“But these matters have been discussed in 
the details of this history, where alone they 
can be understood. 

“Beyond, and besides the Reformation, 
the constitution of these islands now rests in 
large measure on foundations laid in this 
reign.. Henry brought Ireland within the 
reach of English civilization. He absorbed 
Wales and the Palatinate into the general 
English system. He it was who raised the 
House of Commons from the narrow duty of 
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voting supplies, and of: peseing without dis- 
cussion the measures of the Privy Council, 
and converted them into the first power in 
the state under the crown.” When he 
ascended the throne, so little did the Com- 
mons care for their privileges that their at- 
tendance at the sessions of Parliament was 
enforeed by a law. They woke into life in 
1529, and they became the right hand of the 
king to subdue the resistance of the House of 
Lords, and to force upon them a course of 
legislation which from their hearts they de- 
tested. Other kings in times of difficulty 
summoned their ‘ great councils,’ composed of 
peers, or prelates or municipal officials, or 
any persons whom they pleased to nominate. 
Henry VIII. broke through the ancient prac- 
tice, and ever threw himself on the represen- 
tatives of the people. By the Reformation, 
and by the power which he forced upon them, 
he had so interwoven the House of Commons 
with the highest business of the state, that 
the peers thenceforward sunk to be their 
shadow. 

“Something, too, ought to be said of his 
individua) exertions in the details of state 
administration. In his earlier life, though 
active and assiduous, he found leisure for ele- 
gant accomplishments, for splendid amuse 
ments, for relaxations, careless, extravagant, 
sometimes questionable. As his life drew on- 
wards his lighter tastes disappeared, and the 
whole energy of his intellect was pressed 
into the business of the commonwealth, 
Those who have examined the printed state 
papers may form some impression of his in 
dustry from the documents which are his own 
composition, and the letters which he wrote 
and received; but only persons who have 
seen the original manuscripts, who have ob- 
served the traces of his pen in side notes 
and corrections, and the handwritings of his 
secretaries in diplomatic commissions, in 
drafts of Acts of Sodiemea, in expositions 
and formularies, in articles of faith, in procla- 
mations, in the countless multitude of docu- 
ments of ail sorts, secular and ecclesiastical, 
which contain the real history of this extra- 
ordinary reign, only they can realize the ex- 
tent of labor to which he sacrificed himself, 
and which brought his life to a premature 
close. His personal faults were great, and he 
shared, besides them, in the errors of his 
age; but far deeper biemishes would be but 
as scars upon the features of a sovereign who, 
in trying times, sustained nobly the honor of 
the English name, and carried the common- 
wealth securely through the hardest crisis in 
its history.” 

* For this extraordinary statement Mr. Froude 

ives us ne authority whatever; and we conceive 
it is contradicted impliedly by Hall, and most 
clearly by the event of this and subsequent reigns. 
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Our quotations frem this history, though 
rendered necessary to give an adequate idea 
of its beauty and power, have run to such a 
considerable length, that our closing observa- 
tions must be somewhat brief. As regards 
its materials, its structure, and its style, it 
. will always stand conspicuous as a model of 
historical composition. Mr. Froude has dis- 
dained the ignoble task of compiling his work 
from existing narratives; of “running to- 
gether,” as he expresses it, “epitomes of 
Hume, or Lingard, or Sharon Turner, or 
Burnet ;” he has had recourse to the mass of 
contemporaneous records which still exist 
with reference to his subject; and out of this 
huge “ palimpsest in which the original writ- 
ing can still be read,” he has with immense 
labor, and most remarkable skill, constructed 
the volumes before us. No one, at all com- 
petent to form an opinion, will dispute that 
this is the true method of writing history ; 
that if we wish to revive the features of the 
past, we should familiarize ourselves thor- 
oughly with the aspect of them, as they ap- 
peared to the men and women of the time; 
and we must give our best thanks to Mr. 
Froude, in the interest of history, for having, 
with such thorough conscientiousness, fol- 
lowed out this principle. To give life and 
form, however, to the materials of history is 
the privilege of genius, and our readers may 
form some opinion, from the extracts we 
have selected, of Mr. Froude’s success in this 
respect, although a perfect judgment upon it 
can only be attained by a perusal of his en- 
tire work. After such a perusal we say at 
once that no English historian has so thor- 
oughly exemplified the art of grouping events 
in their proper relations, of maintaining true 
historical proportion, and of presenting to 
the mind a complete and harmonious narra- 
tive. And, as regards the particular subject, 
no English historian has ever grouped and 
reproduced it in such clear and vigorous 
vitality. In these volumes we feel that the 
age of Henry VIII. is before us, not indeed 
restored to us with perfect accuracy, but still 
represented to us in a dramatic aspect in 
which its stirring events are placed in their 
proper order and subordination. How ad- 
mirable is the delineation of the different 
feelings which animated the parties of Eng- 
land when the great shock and crisis of the 
Reformation broke up the long rest of the 
human intellect, and sent it forth on a career 
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full of trouble, difficulty and glory! How 
vividly we see again the vast heavings of that 
moral earthquake in which the elements of a 
great nation’s life were wildly convulsed, and 
noble and ignoble natures coalesced into vast 
factions, sustained upon principles which, on 
either side, were worthy of a mighty conflict! 
How clear and perfect is the representation 
of the attitude of the Powers of Europe to 
each other in the long and dubious game 
which was played between them from 1529 
to 1546; and how stirring and brilliant is the 
account of England’s position throughout it! 
How profound, too, and accurate, are some of 
the reflections which pervade the narrative, 
and yet which are always relevant to it and 
explain it! Take the following passage upon 
the causes which petrify religion into formal- 
ism, as an example :— 


“ Had it been possible for mankind to sus- 
tain themselves upon this single principle 
without disguising its simplicity, their history 
would have been painted in far other colors 
than those which have so long chequered its 
surface. This, however, has not been given 
to us,and perhaps it never will be given. 
As the soul is clothed in flesh, and only thus 
is able to perform its functions on the earth, 
where it. is'sent to live; as the thought 
must find a word before it can pass from 
mind to mind; so every great truth seeks 
some body, some outward form in which to 
exhibit its powers. It appears in the world, 
and men lay hold of it, and represent it to 
themselves in histories, in forms of words, in 
sacramental symbols ; and these things which, 
in their proper nature, are but illustrations, 
stiffen into essential fact, and become part of 
the reality. So arises in era after era an out- 
ward and mortal expression of the inward 
immortal life ; and at once the old struggle 
begins to repeat itself between the flesh and 
the spirit, the form and the reality. For 
awhile the lower tendencies are held in check. 
The meaning of the symbolism is living and 
fresh. It is a living language, vivid and 
suggestive. By-and-by, as the mind passes 
into other phases, the meaning is forgotten. 
The language becomes a dead language, and 
the living robe of life becomes a winding- 
sheet of corruption. The form is zepresented 
as every thing, the spirit as nothing. Obedi- 
ence is dispensed with. Sin and religion 
arrange a compromise ; and outward observ- 
ances and technical inward emotions are con- 
verted into juggler’s tricks, by which men are 
enabled to enjoy their pleasures, and escape 
the penalties of wrong. Then such religion 
becomes no religion, but a falsehood; and 
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honorable men turn away from it, and fall 
back in haste upon the naked elemental life.” 


And take again this beautiful passage upon 
the gradual change in favor of toleration 
which has come over Christendom :— 


“The three centuries which have 

over the world since the Reformation have 
soothed the theological animosities which 
they have failed to obliterate. An enlarged 
experience of one another has taught believ- 
ers of all sorts that these differences need not 
be pressed into mortal hatred; and we have 
been led forward unconsciously into a recog- 
nition of a broader Christianity than as yet 
we are able to profess, in the respectful ac- 
knowledgment of excellence wherever excel- 
lence is found. Where we see piety, conti- 
nence, courage, self-forgetfulness, there, or 
not far off, we know is the spirit of the Al- 
mighty; and as we look around us amon 

our living contemporaries, or look back wit 

open eyes into the history of the past, we see 
—we dare not in voluntary blindness say we 
do not see—that God is no respecter of ‘de- 
nominations ’ any more than he is a respecter 


of ‘persons.’ His highest gifts are shed 


abroad with an’ even hand among the sects 
of Christendom, and petty distinctions melt 
away and become invisible in the palaces of a 
grander truth. Thus, even —s 

a 


those 
whose theories allow least room for latitude, 
liberty of conscience has become a law of 
modern thought. It is as if the ancient 
Catholic unity which was divided in the six- 
teenth century into separate streams of doc- 
trine, as light is divided by the prism, was 
again imperceptibly returning; as if the col- 
ored rays were once more blending them- 
selves together in a purer and more rich 
transparency.” 

The style of these passages of course 
speaks for itself; and indeed as regards that 
of all Mr. Froude’s history, it is of the very 
highest order. Here and there marks f 
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hastiness may be visible; here and thete a 
sentence runs to great and unnecessary 
length, and is involved and contains repeti- - 
tions; but as a whole the language is a beau- 
tiful model of ease, simplicity, harmony and 
power. 

And yet we must not be blind to the great 
faults of these volumes, We have already 
alluded to the want of study of constitutional 
law which they betray, and here we shall 
only observe that this aefect is as p.ainin the 
second as in the first part of the history, 
No notice is taken of the fact that the benev- 
olence exacted by Henry in 1545 was directly 
in contravention of a statute of Richard III; 
no attempt is made to estimate the changes 
in our polity which were the effect of the 
Reformation ; and no opinion is given with 
regard to Tudor state trials and attainders, 
except a general assertion of their justice. 
These are serious errors undoubtedly; and 
yet perhaps the gravest error of this history 
is its disregard of moral considerations in 
narrating the events it has to deal with. Mr. 
Froude appears to arrange his drama as if 
an inevitable necessity compelled the actors 
in it to follow the lines of their conduct ; and 
as if they were relieved of all moral respon- 
sibility, provided the ends they attained were 
great and advantageous. This is his method 
in portraying the characters of Henry VIIL 
and of Cromwell, and, however interesting 
and effective it makes such personages to the 
eye, it is surely an exemplification of the 
great falsehood that the end justifies the 
means employed. Under this conception any 
period of history must be placed in a false 
light, and it is a conception which in its ex- 
treme results, can only end in an idolatry of 
brute and unscrupulous force. 





Evrore—Prussia.—On the whole it must! the sword of Damocles, forever impends over 


be admitted that the prospects of Continental | 


Europe are more cheering for. the friends of 
rational freedom at this moment than at any 
eriod since the disastrous outbreak of 1848. 

ith Russia and Prussia seriously embarked in 
the cause of goods government, it might be 
hoped that the miserable and ignoble rule of 
“the Reaction” would soon terminate in the 
countries which have most bitterly felt it. One 
thing alone forbids us to speeulate to sanguinely, 
and that is the menace of France, which, like 





the feasts of Europe—a menace which threatens 
it now with universal anarchy, and now witr 
perpetual servitude. It is impossible to predict 
the exact moment or the proximate cause of the 
collapse of a system whose wickedness and 
baseness forbid any man to desire its continu- 
ance, or even to hope that it may improve ; but 
it is the shadow of that coming event which, in 
spite of the gleams of better things that have 
dawned, still overcasts the future of Europe.— 
Saturday Review. 





HANWORTH. 


CHAPTER XV. 

Two days after his sudden departure from 
Calverwells, Lord Hanworth was at his own 
place in the North of England, and arranging 
for an almost immediate journey on the Con- 
tinent. In truth there was not much to ar- 
range, for the house was a small one, and no 
establishment was ever maintained in it for 
the reception of company. A few words with 
his housekeeper indoors, and a few more with 
his land-steward at one of the farms, sufficed 
to dispose of all the business part of the visit. 
For it was rather a visit of feeling than of 
business. To this place Hanworth’s mother 
had retired on his father’s death; it was here 
that he had been most with her, and here it 
was that his earliest and deepest affections 
had been nourished. In thinking of the yet 
unknown one who might some day be still 
dearer to him, and renew the springs of love 
which had been dried up on his mother’s 
death, recollections of his place in the North 
always mingled with his dreams of the future ; 
and it was as the mistress of Beauchamp 
Tower that he delighted to contemplate the 
next who was to bear the name of Lady Han- 
worth. Until he had the fond advice and 


sweet assistance of such a friend and counsel- 
lor, he had determined to make no altera- 


tions. The old furniture and faded hang- 
ings should remain untouched, not the most 
friendly suggestions of change should be 
adopted—all should remain, to be altered, if 
at all, at the bidding of her for whom the 
task was reserved as a prerogative of wedded 
love. What Lady Hanworth, his mother, 
had once arranged, should only be changed 
by another Lady Hanworth, his wife. When 
therefore Hanworth went to Beauchamp 
Tower, it was with very mingled intentions; 
partly to endeavor to soothe his mind among 
the scenes of his happy though somewhat sol- 
itary childhood, and partly by a strong effort 
made on the spot to sever the image of Edith 
Somers from the hopes with which he had al- 
lowed himself so long to connect her. 

The complete retirement of the place, and 
the early feelings it renewed in him, were not 
without their effect on Hanworth; but it was 
long before it became at all clear to him that 
any return to perfect peace of mind could 
either there or elsewhere be possible for him. 
Surprise would be a weak word to express 
his first sensations after his refusal by Miss 
Somers—for that emotion is excited by the 
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occurrence of the improbable—and Hanworth, 
with all his modesty, with all his respect for 
women, with all his tenderness for Edith, had 
nevertheless permitted himself to think such a 
determined rejection of him impossible. Nor 
could he for the first few days be described as 
suffering from despair simply, or from ordinary 
mortification. With Hanworth the sense of 
such a disappointment, a disappointment leav- 
ing no room for hope, was rather like what the 
passage might be from a sober certainty of 
the most intense reality to one of those un- 
substantial dreams of sickness, in which noth- 
ing wears a natural or familiar shape, when 
every object seems to elude the grasp, and 
when all sights, sounds, and flavors become 
unsaitisfactory and almost insulting to the 
senses. This may seem perhaps extraordi- 
nary and unnatural in a man of Hanworth’s 
age, temperament, and knowledge of the 
world; but with all his philosophy he had:no 
previous experience or training to help him 
upon the occasion of the dissolution of his 
cherished thoughts concerning Edith. With 
no undue value for his position in society, with- 
out a grain of vanity, and, as Charltorf truly 
said of him, with as little selfishness as is pos- 
sible in a human being, he had nevertheless 
fallen into the grave error of constructing for 
hinftself a future, of which, as he now found, 
the whole fabric rested upon Edith’s accept- 
ance of him asits foundation. He was in love 
for the first time, and strange to say, that she 
would withhold her consent entirely from the 
arrangement he had made for himself, had 
only crossed his mind as a wild fear, as a no- 
tion not to be entertained. She had always, 
he thought, seemed to like him, and in truth 
she did like him. As Charlton’s friend, apart 
from any agreeable qualities possessed by him- 
self, she must have done that. Hanworth 
could not deny this to himself, even in his 
most unreasonable moments of self-question- 
ing and anxious reviewing of the past; and 
when in wayward moods, he tried to convince 
himself that she could not really ever have 
been happy with him; and that she did not 
and could not ever understand him, such a 
theory went to the winds the moment it was 
constructed; and yet again and again it wa 

formed, but always as often to be immedi- 
ately dismissed, and Edith would still stand 
before him as the one person perfect in her- 
self, who could have made his perfect happi- 
ness. She was so clever, she liked and dis- 
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liked ail the same things and people with him- 
self. They never had differed in all their many 
conversations on art and literature except to 
agree the.better for it afterwards. How of- 
ten, to vary his fancied domestic happiness at 
Beauchamp Tower, had hesketched out imag- 
inary tours with her by his side; the scenery 
they would admire together; the world-fa- 
mous pictures and statues they would see to- 
gether as wedded lovers, after having so often 
discussed them merely as friends. How cer- 
tain he was that no discordance of opinion ever 
would have marred the pleasure of revisiting 
his favorite haunts with her, and that every 
thing would be seen with doubled enjoyment 
when she shared it with him! Then her posi- 
tion was all that he fancied or had ever wished 
for; a well-born lady, but without rank, to 
which he was indifferent; not penniless, but 
with no fortune to be an element of attraction. 
Even her lonely condition had pleased him. 
But now all was over, and added to his own 
grief was the knowledge of the pain his propo- 
sal had given to the one person to save whom 
from pain he felt that his whole life might 
have been best dedicated. 

Full of such thoughts, Hanworth paced his 
solitary rooms, or chased up and down be- 
tween the clipt hedges of the old-fashioned 
garden, or galloped across the wolds; and 
some days passed, during which the change 
of scene and the efforts of a well-regulated 
mind to recover its order after the fatal rout 
to which it had been exposed, did not fail to 
have their due effect, at first unconsciously, 
but at last so obviously that Hanworth was 
aware of the improvement, and asked Charl- 
ton to join him for ashort time at Beauchamp 
Tower before he left it to go abroad. 

No sooner did Charlton receive the letter 
from Hanworth containing this request, than 
he complied with it. He had been trying to 
persuade himself that it would be discreet as 
well as friendly to offer to join Hanworth in 
his solitude ; and now that he was asked to do 
the thing he most desired, all the prepara- 
tions for his journey seemed too slow, and 
even the travelling by express train not as 
speedy as it ought to be. He was grieved to 
leave poor Edith so unhappy, but his wife 
promised to do her best to comfort her, and 
in the most sensible way she kept her word. 
She did not attempt to deny that it was un- 
comfortable to receive such a letter as Mrs. 
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Ramsay’s. She did not affect to disbelieve th 

acloud was hanging over the future intercourse 
withMargaret. She confessed honestly that 
things were as they were, and with equal 
honesty she lamented over them, and hoped 
to see them presently shape themselves bet- 
ter; and then, this being done, she gently 
laid aside these topics, and taking Edith out 
with her into the quiet woods, she sought to 
turn her mind to other thoughts. It would 
have been difficult to keep up a desultory 
conversation under such circumstances, but 
Mrs. Charlton persuaded Edith to take a fe 
vorite volume, and read to her aloud, and 
though she saw at first that she only entered 
upon the task as a duty, she soon observed 
with pleasure the rising color and the spark- 
ling eye, that showed a growing interest and 
an excited feeling. Then came the discuss 
ion on the book, and then for awhi‘e the pre- 
sent life and its painful entanglements were 
forgotten. Edith had written, according to 
her intention to Margaret, entreating her to 
try to think justly of her, and after having 
taken this step, she had heroically resolved 
to revert no more to the subject of her grief 
In such companionship the resolution eduld 
be well carried out. Enmilia’s mind and her 
own were not only both cultured, but cul 
tured in the same direction. The imagina- 
tion of each was lively and they found pleas 
ure in the same paths of thought; in fact, 
there was that true sympathy between them 
which is the best foundation of a chosen 
friendship, and which makes the introduo- 
tion of personal talk, and of the grievances of 
daily life, needless for the support of inter- 
est. The men who believe that such an in 
tercourse, that such a companionship cannot 
exist between two women, are very much in 
error. To the soothing effect of these walks 
and talks was added the enlivenment of the 
child’s frequent but not too constant pres 
ence ; and it was only when she retired to the 


solitude of her own room that Edith was still” 


conscious of being unhappy. In the course 
of two or three days a letter came to her, di- 
rected in Margaret’s hand, and she opened it 
witn an eagerness that nothing else had in 
spired since the fatal moment of Lord Han- 
worth’s proposal. It contained indeed only 
a few lines, but those had comfort in them. 
Margaret wrote :— 
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does. I do not distrust you; but it is impos- 
sible that we should meet again for some 
time.  “ Your always attached, 

“ MaGareT Ramsay.” 


These: few lines were made many by the 
number of times that Edith read them over, 
and each perusal brought new sensations 
with it; first it was a great relief to find Mar- 
garet in this one matter differing from her 
mother; next, it was a bitter blow that a long 
parting was thought unavoidable; then the 
brevity of the letter was strange; and after- 
wards there was something singular in the 
handwriting, an unwonted trembling, suggest- 
ive of illness; in some aspects it indeed ap- 
peared to her as though the letter were writ- 
ten in a reclizing posture; but now Mrs. 
Charlton came in with a consolatory difference 
of opinion, The handwriting struck her as 
regular, as even peculiarly strong and firm 
for a woman, and the slope was such as she 
thought it impossible to obtain in a recum- 
bent posture. Holding the letter to the light, 


she could indeed detect a slight deviation from 
steadiness in the word Margaret, but it was 
nothing more than an impulse of hurry would 
account for; and she could see nothing either 


in the manner of folding, of direction, or of 
expession, indicative of feebleness. The brev- 
ity was, considering the occasion of the note, 
not more than discreet, and the parting en- 
joined for the present was clearly judicious. 
Edith’s tears fell when she said so; but by 
degrees she began to admit some justice in 
Mrs. Charlton’s observations, and on the 
whole she felt her troubles lightened ; and she 
was presently able to share her friend’s de- 
light at the anticipation of her husband’s re- 
turn from Beauchamp Tower, and to join her 
in the walk to the station to meet him. 
They all three met-much happier than when 
they parted. Charlton looked well, and as 
soon as the first greetings were over, he to.d 
them that he had left Hanworth in good 
health, and apparently interested in his prepa- 
ration for travel. He was going to Italy to re- 
new“the happy impressions of his youth, and 
Charlton only regretted deeply that he was 
not able to accompany him; but when he had 
expressed that regret, Hanworth had said very 
gravely, “If I had the happiness of a home of 
love like yours, I should not wish to travel from 
it.” This was the only allusion he had made 
to recent events during all the days they 
were together; and Charlton had learned to 
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value him more dearly than ever, witnessing 
the perfect subjection under which he held 
his passions and convinced as he was of the 
depth of his sensibilities; he quoted George 
Herbert’s lines on the “ Constant Man,” who— 


“When he is to treat with sick folks, women, 
those whom passions sway, 
Allows for that, and keeps his constant way,” 


and said that Hanworth was the only man 
he knew to whom they could truly apply. 

Edith, to whom these observations were 
partly addressed, and who was stung by the 
point of Charlton’s quotation, rejoined that it 
must without doubt be easy for a mind like 
Hanworth’s to overcome a foolish fancy—a 
whim that his love of departing from the 
conventional in all things had perhaps in- 
spired him with. He had taken a liking, she 
believed, just because such a liking was not 
expected of him 

These remarks were muttered to Emilia 
but Charlton overheard them, shrugged his 
shoulders, changed the subject, and from that 
day resolved that Hanworth’s name should be 
no more spoken between them. He presently 
told his wife of another letter from his brother, 
which léd him to expect that at the end of a 
week he and Stirling would be in J.ondon. 
Charlton’s intention was to go to town to 
meet them, and then bring them on with him 
to Calverwells. A sudden tremor seized 
Edith. Mrs. Charlton observed her emotion, 
but waited till they were at home and alone 
to indulge her curiosity about it. She then 
said to Edith as they sat working together, 

“T am looking forward with singular in- 
terest to an improved acquaintance with my 
brother-in-law, my husband’s only brother. 
We were only just introduced to each other 
when he went out to India. It isa strange 
feeling, is it not, to be less than acquaintances 
and yet more than friends? We have since 
exchanged letters as brother and sister, and 
of all the congatulations I received on the 
birth of my little Willy, I think his were the 
most affectionate, the most truly kind. Dear 
fellow! he has gone through difficulties and 
dangers, and has in many a fearful hour been 
a subject of anxiety to our hearts, but thank 
God he has come safely and honorably through 
them all, and has added fresh distinction to 
my husband’s name. They are very opposite 
characters, yet strongly attached. I think, 
Edith, you must feel some curiosity to see 
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Edmund, and I fancy you are well acquainted 
with his particular friend, Mr. Stirling.” 

“TI know Mr. Stirling very well indeed,” 
Edith replied, with a forced composure ; 
“and his sister, Helen Stirling, was my inti- 
mate friend; but I have seen little of her 
lately. Circumstances arose between us wh.ch 
were painful to me, and which made, though 
not an actual estrangement, yet certainly a 
sort of division between us; but only yester- 
day I received a communication from her 
which must restore things to a pleasanter foot- 
ing again.” 

Mrs. Charlton ventured to inquire into the 
nature of these circumstances. 

“T can have no reason now,” replied Edith, 
“for withholding them. Helen Stirling con- 
tracted at the age of seventeen an engage- 
ment with Mr. Hastings, a young curate. 
They had no means to marry upon. Her 
parents were desiring for her another alliance, 
so she determined to keep the engagement 
secret, and I was made, and I must always 
regret it, the unwilling confidante. It was 
quite impossible for me to betray the secret. 
I disliked it, I disapproved it, but I was forced 
to xeep it. Her character is a passionate and 


a resolute one. I had no power to influence 
her, and I could not even persuade her to con- 


fide in her brother. Iwas grieved at first, 
but at last I was roused to resentment by 
finding her, without consulting me, arranging 
a meeting with Mr. Hastings at my house, 
and in my father’s presence I was made the 
apparent object of his attentions. My father, 
my dear old governess, I well remember, and 
Mr. Charles Stirling, were present on this 
occasion. I was beyond all description an- 
noyed, and I cannot even now think of the 
circumstance without indignation and confu- 
sion. I felt myself forced into the position 
of practising a fraud on those whom I most 
loved and esteemed, and when after the pres- 
ence of these selfish lovers was withdrawn, 
my governess whispered to me, ‘ My dear, I 
fancy Mr. Hastings thinks a great deal of 
you,’ I determined to endure these proceed- 
ings no longer, and I wrote an angry letter 
to Helen, in which I declined to see Mr. 
Hastings at my house, though I still felt my- 
self bound to keep the secret. I have seen 
little of Helen since, and soon afterwards her 
brother went to India. This was a painful 
experience in my life—a very painful one in- 
deed,” Edith sighed. 
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“ But you have forgotten,” said Mrs. Charl- 
ton, “to tell me what Miss Stirling’s com- 
munication was yesterday.” 

“Oh, true,so I have Her engagement is 
declared. The death of an uncle who has 
left some money to Mr. Hastings, and the 
immediate prospect of Church preferment, 
have at length put an end to the necessity for 
concealment. Would it had happened sooner, 
It has been going on five years. You can be- 
lieve that my position was trying, for I was 
not allowed to speak on the subject even to 
Margaret—my dear Margaret !—and I fre- 
quently reproached myself for the intimacy 
that I had allowed to spring up too suddenly 
between Helen and myself, feeling afterwards, 
as I did, that I must withdraw my affection, 
Her passion was headstrong and selfish, and 
she could engage in a long system of fraud, 
of daily deceit, without one scruple of honesty, 
without one pang of remorse. I could not 
countenance her conduct to her parents, and 
I could not endure her treatment of her 
brother.” 

“Her brother?” said Mrs. Charlton, sus- 
piciously, but trying to veil her suspicion by a 
tone of casual curiosity. “You said, I think, 
that you-regarded her brother with esteem ?” 

“With the highest esteem,” answered 
Edith, carried by the interest of her sub- 
ject beyond the usual limits of her discre- 
tion, “ with the highest esteem that I ever 
felt for any man. If you ever know him, 
Emilia, as I have known him, you will feel the 
same, though you may not be immediately 
struck with him. He is not exactly a bril- 
liant man, but he is a very able one; his 
manners are plain and straightforward, his un- 
derstanding is powerful and original, and his 
character is vigorous and honest. He has no 
half opinions; everything about him is de 
cided and strong, adventurous and chivalrous ; 
he is earnest and energetic in all his views; 
he follows them out, indifferent to what may 
be said of him, and indeed he never thinks of 
himself; but I feel that I almost injure by at- 
tempting to describe him. You must know 
him.” 

“T hope I shall,” said Mrs. Charlton ; and 
she then folded up her work, left the room, 
and hastened to the library, where her hus 
band was immediately called upon to put 
aside his papers, and listen to “something 
particular.” At the end of five minutes’ con- 
ference it was settled between them that 
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Edith was certainly in love with Charles Stirl- 
ing. 
CHAPTER XVI. 

THE moment of the arrival of Edmund 
Charlton and his friend was an agitating one 
to Edith, but Mrs. Charlton was herself so 
excited, and the little Willy was in such a 
hurry of expectation and prattle, that she 
might reasonably hope that her own feelings 
were unobserved. Mrs. Charlton, after the 
first greetings were over, began, according to 
he wont of women, to reflect on Edmund’s 
appearance. Was not his hair much darker, 
had he not grown much broader, much older, 
much more resolute looking? He had no 
doubt it was so, but he could not profess to 
know it himself; he must trust to her observa- 
tions; he had no wife to note his alterations 
from day to day, no one to tell him even 
whether his moustaches were becoming. 
While these little family comments were go- 
ing on, Charlton now and then joining in 
them, Edith became conscious that Stirling’s 
eyes were fixed upon her, and she turned 
away embarrassed, She had hardly seen him 
when they first shook hands, but yet she 
dared not logk at him now, and when he 
spoke a few words to Charlton merely about 
preparing for dinner, the sound of his voice 
seemed to go through her. It was so long 
since she had heard it; it was a recovered 
treasure, and she stood still, almost breath- 
less, for fear of losing a syllable, but soon 
after he had spoken he left the room. Still 
she knew she should hear him speak again ; 
she might listen to him at dinner, and before 
he left Calverwells she belived that she might 
find courage to speak to him. At dinner she 
was seated next Edmund Charlton, and he 
claimed her attention so much that she had 
very few moments granted for hearing Stir- 
ling talk. This is a painful position, probably 
known as one of the miseries of human life 
to most human beings, to be forced to give 
attention to one who is indifferent to you, and 
in this effort to shut out the sound of a voice 
whose every accent is precious, Through 
this trial Edith supported herself, by the fre- 
quent reflection that it must at last come to 
an end, and so it did. And in the drawing- 
room, after dinner, Stirling approached her 
as she stood near she window, and after a few 
moments of silence, he said, 

“ Have you heard from Helen lately?” 

“Yes; I heard yesterday, and her letter 
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contained an important communication, which 
I suppose you have already received.” 

“JT have heard nothing more important 
than that she has finished working her altar- 
cloth for Longeross Church.” 

“You do not know then that she is soon 
to be married?” 

“No! To whom?” 

“To Mr. Hastings, the curate of Long- 
cross. He has the promise of preferment 
and a legacy from an uncle, so now they are 
able at last to marry.” 

“ Able to marry—my sister—Mr. Hastings 
—this is indeed new to me—at last! Then 
their attachment has been a long one, and 
long known to you?” 

“Tt has,” replied Edith; and then with a 
movement of confidence springing from her 
early friendship, she added in a tone of re- 
gret, “ longer than it ought to have be@&.” 

Stirling was agitated. He said at inter- 
vals, rather to himself than to her, “this is 
news indeed,” and walked to the other end of 
the room, then presently back again, and 
finally he went out and took a walk. 

The next day Mrs. Charlton observed to 
Edith that she was rather surprised to find 
Mr. Stirling disposed to prolong his stay; 
she had understood that he had consented to 
sleep at their house only for one night on his 
way to his father’s house ; but now she found 
that he was certainly wishing to remain with 
them another day. To these observations, 
made with a significant emphasis, the only 
reply that Edith made was, “ What a very 
beautiful day it is! Do you not think, dear 
Emilia, that we had better take a stroll on 
the common ?” 

Mrs, Charlton, who had hoped for a differ- 
ent kind of answer, said, with a shade of 
vexation in her voice, that she had no wish 
to walk, and then left Edith, to join her little 
boy. 

That same evening Edith and Charles 
Stirling were sitting alone in the drawing- 
room, watching from the window some gath- 
ering clouds, when Stirling said, “I believe I 
ought to go home to-morrow; I have had a 
letter to-day from my sister, and she wishes 
it.” 

“Tam very sorry you must go so soon,” 
Edith murmured: her voice was scarcely au- 
dible, but love is quick to hear low tones, and 
Stirling heard her. 

“ Will you,” said he, eagerly and trem- 
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blingly, “ will you ask me to stay?” As he 
spoke, he extended his hand towards hers, 
hers appeared to advance a little way, and he 
took it in his own. At this moment Mrs. 
Charlton entered. Stirling moved away con- 
fused, and she herself appeared scarcely less 
so. She would have wished to leave them 
alone, but the dinner hour was too close at 
hand to do so with any advantage, and so 
she resolved on a better line of tactics, and 
as soon as her husband entered she proposed 
that they should all after dinner take a stroll 
to Pine Wood, a proposal which was received 
with favor; and when, after a dinner which 
seemed to Edith to last the time of three 
ordinary meals, they set out on their walk, 
and Stirling took his place by Edith’s side, it 
was evident to the experienced matron that 
before their return home they must be en- 
gaged* lovers. So it happened, and so, in 


five minutes, the troubles, pains, and perplex- 
ities of five years were explained away. 
Stirling had watched Mr. Hastings with jeal- 
ous eyes, and had finally concluded that 
Edith was secretly engaged to him. In this 
frame of mind he had gone to India. His 
sister had confirmed his suspicions by never 


contradicting them. She had not considered 
what his feelings might be for Edith; she 
had thought only of herself and her secret. 
The letter in which she had just now announced 
her engagement to her brother had in it a 
touch of shame, but. not so much as there 
ought to have been. Now, however, that the 
lovers were certain of each other’s affections, 
they were prepared to forgive every thing 
and everybody, and they talked over their 
troubled history till they at last convinced 
themselves that on the whole their five years 
of trial must be esteemed as an advantage. 
But when Edith in due time revealed all to 
Mrs. Charlton, she did not succeed in per- 
suading her to think the same. On the con- 
trary, Mrs. Charlton thought that the course 
of events had been singularly unfortunate, 
and she could not relent at all towards Helen 
Stirling. Stirling might, under other circum- 
stances, have remained in England; Edith 
would then have become openly engaged to 
him, and Hanworth would not have had the 
misfortune of loving without return. This 
was a reflection that saddened Edith, and 
the contrast of Margaret’s present position 
with her own rising vividly before her, she 
sat down and wept. Having brought her to 
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this point, Mrs. Charlton began to administer 
consolation, and confided to her that Charl- 
ton, when he went to town to meet his 
brother, had called in Chesterfield-street, and 
had been told that the ladies were too much 
engaged to see him, as they were preparing 
for an immediate start for the Continent, 
Charlton had rejoiced to hear this; it was 
evident that change of scene must be useful, 
and that it must be desirable to remove Mrs, 
Ramsay from the temptation of betraying 
her daughter’s feelings by her open lamenta- 
tions. With this opinion Edith warmly con- 
curred, She was certain that it was Marga- 
ret’s own sensible arrangement, and she re 
lied a good deal on her strength of character, 
It was also certain that she was not ill in 
health, and it was a happy thing that she had 
active occupation in the necessary preparations 
for leaving home. It was now @ duty for 
Edith to go through the form of communicat- 
ing her engagement to her father, though it 
was certain that he would trouble himself 
little about it. He esteemed it indeed a dis- 
grace for a woman not to marry, and there- 
fore he would probably rather hear of any 
marriage than of none. Stirling was of a 
good family, and the connection was such as 
there could be no objection to. The consid- 
eration that his daughter must go out to 
India could not in any way affect him, nor 
was he likely to feel any solicitude as to her 
pecuniary prospects, though those were far 
from brilliant. . It was left to Stirling himself 
to lament for Edith that his post was not so 
important nor so lucrative as he could have 
wished, and to dread for her delicate frame 
the trial of the Indian climate. This he did 
as he talked with the Charlton brothers over 
his prospects. The younger looked upon his 
fears and agitations with surprise. “ His post 
was not so very bad, they would have enough 
to live on; the climate was not so very terri- 
ble; many ladies really enjoyed it, and for his 
part, if he could have the luck to secure such 
another partner, he would return to his heats, 
his rains, and his punkahs with entire satisfao- 
tion.” 

But the elder brother viewed the thing dif 
ferently, and confessed with gravity that he 
could not look upon their future altogether 
without concern. He and his wife indeed 
both had some difficulty in appearing to Edith 
duly satisfied, while they secretly repined at a 
lot so different for her from what they had 
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chalked out. But it is an undoubted fact that 
in the matter of marriage people in general 
will not pay enough respect to the conjectures 
of their friends, and that almost every wed- 
ding excites a good deal of surprise, a good 
deal of resentment, and some expressions of 
contempt, such as,— Well, there is no ac- 
counting for taste: we must not expect to 
judge for others: but what she could find in 
him, or what he could discover in her! ” 

Charlton, as soon as the expected’ letter 
from Colonel Somers arrived to sanction 
Edith’s engagement to Stirling, wrote the in- 
telligence of it to Hanworth, feeling it right 
at once to quench any ray of hope that might 
be yet lingering with him, and Edith herself 
wrote the same day to Margaret, addressing 
her letter to Chesterfield-street, to be for- 
warded. She believed that by this time Mar- 
garet might have left London, but the letter 
would certainly be sent after her. Her mind 
was now much relieved, and her father’s let- 
ter, though totally devoid of affection, was so 
far satisfactory that it informed her that by 
the end of the next month his house in town 
would again be his own, and that he should 
soon after that come to London, and settle 
down with her soberly there for awhile before 
her marriage. As the Charltons would also 
be returning to London about that time, the 
arrangement seemed to be a pleasant one, 
and Edith resolved to invite her old govern- 
ess to pay her a final visit in town. She 
must wish to see all who had ever been dear 
to her before such a long separation as the 
departure for India would involve, and indeed 
her heart sank within her sometimes when 
her eyes met the affectionate, anxious glance, 
of Charlton and his wife. But when she 
walked out into the sunny fields, and Stirling 
walked with her, all these sensations were 
forgotten, and she was conscious only of the 
intense happiness of a recovered love. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


Earzy in the year following that in the 
tutumn of which we have hitherto been liv- 
ing, a few people were assembled one evening 
at Charlton’s house in London. Edith 
Somers was there—still Edith Somers, and 
not Mrs. Charles Stirling—for delays had 
arisen to postpone the marriage, which had 
not been ai first anticipated. Colonel Somers, 
after having begged for time to make ar- 
tangements, and having thus occasioned the 
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day of the wedding to be more than once put 
off, at last: announced, what he might as well 
have announced at the beginning, that the 
state of his affairs did not admit of his mak- 
ing any immediate or certain provision for 
his daughter. The money which had been 
her mother’s, and to which Edith had always 
been taught to look as her own—on the very 
few occasions when such subjects had been 
mentioned to her—had not been legally 
secured, and had been nearly all consumed 
by Colonel Somers in covering the excess of 
his expenditure over his income for many 
years past. It was impossible to say how 
soon, if ever, it could be replaced. Stir- 
ling’s official income in India was uncertain, 
and not enough to marry upon; and a few 
years at any rate must elapse before, in the 
ordinary course of promotion, it would enable 
him to offer Edith a proper home. By de- 
grees, therefore, the prospect of an immedi- 
ate marriage had melted away, and in its 
place was growing up the less happy idea of 
a long engagement, involving the return of 
Stirling to India alone, and of Edith remain- 
ing in England, also almost alone. Edith 
and Stirling, therefore, were not the happiest 
of the persons at Charlton’s house; for 
though in the first exultation of their feelings 
at their reunion they had promised each other 
that nothing, while they were assured of 
their mutual affection, should ever disturb 
their serenity, they found themselves, when 
this unlooked-for delay occurred, still subject 
to the common lot of humanity, and capable 
of suffering from disappointment. 

Sir Simon and Lady Howell were present, 
for the Baronet’s life was now crowned with 
joy. The parliamentary vacancy that was 
expected, had actually taken place; and a 
combination of circumstances, in which Sir 
Simon himself was virtually the least impor- 
tant personage, had finally led to the election 
of the owner of Elderslie to be one of the 
members for the division of the county in 
which it stood. He was now in London, in 
close attendance on his public duties. To 
the surprise of every one, Lady Allerton too 
was at Charlton’s, having in fact asked her- 
self. There was not much going on in town, 
and Lady Allerton thought it would sound 
creditable to her understanding to have been 
at one of Mr. Charlton’s parties. So she 
waived all minor differences, and followed up 
her own invitation by going to Mrs. Charl 
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ton’s house ; but secretly resolved in the im- 
pertinent depths of her own bosom that Mrs. 
Chariton should be asked to nothing of hers 
of which she could boast. 

“ What a privilege to be here!” said Lady 
Allerton to Valentine Vernon; “I expect to 
lay in a stock of wit and literary talk enough 
to last a poor creature like myself all through 
the season.” 

“Nay, Lady Allerton, we wits are very dull 
fellows; you must find your own good things 
if you mean to honor us with your company. 
We save up all ours to put them into our 
books. They are too precious to be wasted 
in conversation, even with Lady Allerton.” 

“You, Mr. Vernon! I never suspected you 
of being a wit. How should I?” 

“ By listening to what I say; but it’s not 
your way to listen much to any one. I wish 
you had been here at breakfast yesterday; 
you would have been so bored; you would 
have been forced to hear so much clever 
talk.” 

“ Did Mr. Charlton give a breakfast yester- 
day—one of his breakfasts ? ’’ 

It was the fact that Charlton had given 
one of his breakfasts the day before. The 
company had been such as would have made 
any young aspirant to literary or social 
honors happy for the rest of the year by ad- 
mission to it. There had been a famous 
Bishop and a learned Dean, a great historian 
and the editor of a great review, a great 
publisher and the last great traveller; an 
Under-Secretary of State and one of her 
Majesty’s Judges; a literary peer from the 
Upper House, and a political leader from the 
Lower one; and there were two dusky 
Princes from the East, in shawls and turbans, 
with their interpreter, to whom: the occasion 
must have been more unintelligible than all 
the other wonders of England had been to 
them. Not the Thames Tunnel—not the 
mysterious Company in Leadenhall-street— 
not Birmingham—not Manchester, with all 
their marvels—not even the House of Com- 
mons itself—could have so amazed them. 

The Bishop was jocular, the Dean was 
erudite; the historian harangued, the editor 
descanted; the publisher anecdotized, the 
traveller was marvellous; the judge was 
bland, the under-secretary was pompous; the 
peer was pleasant; and the House of Com- 
mons leader ate an enormous breakfast and 
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went away to a committee without having 
spoken at all. ‘ 

“ He was a sensible man,” said Lady Aller 
ton, listening eagerly to the incidents of the 
breakfast thus described by Vernon. 

“ Yes,” said Vernon, “ for he saved himself 
for the evening’s debate, when he made an 
eloquent attack on the gentleman who sat 
next him at breakfast. Charlton cannot ex- 
pect his lions to roar at his table in the 
morning, if they are to exhibit on the Treas- 
ury Benches at night.” 

“Now, this,” said Lady Allerton, as Vernon 
came to the end of his description, “ is what 
I call a Madame Tussaud party, with all the 
notorieties jumbled together ; forced to meet, 
whether they like it or not—to pocket their 
enemities, and stand sweetly looking on each 
other. But I really do pity a poor harmless 
Bishop introduced into this lions’ den.” 

“T never before heard of a harmless 
Bishop,” said Vernon; “ and the holy man in 
question is not deserving of the disparaging 
epithet. As for the assmblage generally, it 
may outwardly have had a semblance of Tus 
saud; but there is this material difference, 
that Tussaud’s party is silent. I’m a poor 
man, Lady Allerton, but another time I would 
rather pay to see the wax-work show than 
have the live exhibition for nothing.” 

“T have my suspicions,” said Lady Aller 
ton, “that there is a covert malice under 
Charlton’s invitations.” 

“Is that why he has asked you?” said 
Vernon. 

“Don't let us waste any more time talking 
to each other,” replied Lady Allerton; “I 
really have not leisure enough to consider 
your question. I perceive in the distance 
two famous novelists, an eminent professor of 
natural philosophy, a witty play-writer, & 
well-known geologist, and a divine singer; 
and I must make haste to diminish the dis- 
tance between us.” 

“Which do you mean to make up to?” 
asked Vernon, keeping still by her side as 
she moved towards the group she described. 

“ Try to guess.” 

“ The two novelists ? ” 

“ Why do you think so?” 

“ Because you will like to give them some 
of your experiences, and help them to a little 
fresh satire.” 

“No; they have enough without my help. 
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The truth is, I want soothing. My dialogue 
with you has ruffled my temper, and I must 
look out for a little complimenting. I want 
to be comforted.” 

“Well, then, the divine singer ied 

“No; a singer can never talk.” 

“ The witty ‘play-writer.” 

“No. Wits are never pleasant.” 

“Then,” said Vernon, “here comes the 
man fo suit you, for here is Sir Simon.” 

Sir Simon joined them. 

“Ts Lady Howell going to charm us with a 
song ?” asked Lady Allerton, as she greeted 
him, not knowing what else to say. ~ 

“No,” replied Sir Simon, “certainly not. 
I have just been requesting of her to have a 
sore throat. The company is too mixed ;” 
and with a stiff bow he passed .on. 

“You will see me,” said Lady Allerton, 
taking no notice of this interruption, “ make 
up to the philosopher, for the reputation he 
wishes to win is that of a man of the world, 
and so he trades in the very article I want to 
buy; and I shall not have spoken to him for 
five minutes before he will have paid mea 
compliment, either on my person or my sense ; 


I am indifferent which, so long as it puts me 
in good humor with myself again.” 

With this she left Vernon, who soon saw 
her bowing and smiling, apparently much 
elated, in close companionship with the pro- 


fessor of physics. 
near Edith Somers. 

“ Miss Somers, I am glad to see you here. 
Iam always glad to see you; but you don’t 
look as glad yourself as you used to do.” 

“That is very wrong of me, for I am hap- 
pier than I used to be.” 

“Of course, since you are engaged to be 
married, and Mr. Stirling is in the room. 
When are you to be made unhappy by the 
loss of him? When does he set out for 
India ? ” 

“Tn another month. He has exactly one 
month more.” 

“You are counting the days left, and you 
sigh over every one departed; but, my dear 
Miss Somers, my dear Edith, you don’t know 
how to value your own good fortune. You 
ought to rejoice in events which prolong the 
period of courtship, which add another vol- 
ume to your romance. Imagine the delight 
of his letters! how closely written they will 
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He now took his place 


‘| at the prospect. 
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be; and how interesting the postman will be- 
come to you.” 

Edith sighed. 

“You don’t look as cheerfal as I expected 
Well, women never will be 
reasonable, even the best of them ; they are 
born impatient, and cannot endure delays. 
Do you knowI have been writing to Han- 
worth to-day, on some matters of political 
importance ; and when I had finished my dry 
details, I set to work to enliven them with a 
little gossip. I told him a little about Sir 
Simon, a little about Lady Allerton, and a 
great deal about you.” 

“ About me. O Mr. Vernon, what copula 
have induced you—why should you have men- 
tioned me?” 

“ Because you came into my thoughts; and 
I said, here is a creature that I thought a 
model of feminine excellence, and I find her 
full of feminine weakness. Shehas engaged 
her affections in the most unthrifty manner 
to an honest, poor man; and she looks pale, 
and droops because he must leave her in order 
to provide for her.” 

“Mr. Vernon! this to Lord Hanworth, 
What right had you?” 

“The right of my own humor, and of my 
regard for you. I found it necessary to vent 
my feelings—I often do that to Hanworth; 
for having few of his own, he has room to 
receive mine. He will look over my letter 
with a philosophical eye—wonder why sensi- 
ble people make such a mistake as to fall ‘in 
love; and why I should concern myself about 
other affairs than my own. After that he 
will destroy my cleverly-written letter, and 
think ‘so little about its contents, that when 
he comes back among us again, as he must 
soon do, your engagement will still be a piece: 
of news for him.” 

Vernon, half in jest, half in earnest, really 
fond of Edith, and really annoyed to. see: her: 
suffering from her present position, was, ac~ 
cording to his custom, following the impulses 
of his peculiar temper while he spoke, but he 
was unconscious of the amount of pain he 
was inflicting; and he would have been 
pained himself had he understood the feel- 
ings with which she now averted her- head. 
But if he failed to appreciate the extent of. 
her discomposure, he did not at least fail to. 
perceive that a change of subject must - be 
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welcome, and he directed her attention to a 
group, of which Charlton and the two novel- 
ists formed the centre, and in which Lady 
Allerton and Mrs. Lacy were prominent 
figures. 

“Observe,” said he, “how humble Lady 
Allerton appears to-night! How she is smil- 
ing and assenting to the observations of the 
satirist; and how much she is making of 
Charlton’s acquaintance! She is conscious 
that her individual charms of nature and of 
art are not enough. She must claim a share 
of his superiority by his favor.” 

“And yet,” said Edith, “I don’t believe 
she has ever read a syllable of his writing.” 

“ Of course not,” said Vernon; “her way 
of life doesn’t leave her time for that; and 
if it did, his poetry would be alien from her 
temperament. It is not his mind, but his 
position that she values: not the thing that 
he is notorious for, but the notoriety of the 
thing, that she is bowing down to; and in 
that she is not singular. When men are 
hunted as lions, it is not for their merit, but 
for the noise of their merit. Just now, her 
efforts are stimulated by the presence of that 
pretty countess—fashionable as well as pretty 
—who is consenting to receive the homage 
of the novelist and satirist. It amuses me to 
see fashion paying court to wit.” 

“T take more delight,” said Edith, “in 
looking at beauty. Iam charmed with that 
lov ly face, which looks to me superior to all 
the servilities you are describing.” 

“ Why, beauty,” said Vernon, “has no need 
of servilities; it rules without a struggle. 
Its dominion is secure and therefore serene; 
and I can easily believe that that sweet coun- 
tenance belongs to a temper as sweet as 
stself. In spite of the moralists, Miss Somers, 
I hold beauty to be the best gift of nature. 
It has been, as you observe, denied to me, 
and so it’s very handsome of me to confess 
it.” 

At this moment Stirling approached Edith, 
and Vernon left them together. That their 
conversation was deeply interesting to them- 
selves no one can doubt; but what is so very 
interesting to two not unfrequently wearies a 
third, and the reader is therefore not invited 
to join in it. 

CHAPTER XVIII. 

EnITH was sitting one morning with her 

good old governess, Mrs. Wells, pondering 
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over the course events had taken, and wish- 
ing it had been otherwise, when a knock at 
the door was heard, which was a relief to 
Mrs. Wells, as it gave her an excuse for 
breaking the silence. She was able to won- 
der at a knock so unwontedly early, to decide 
that it was certainly not Colonel Somers, and 
to doubt whether it were a lady or a gentle- 
man, before Mr. Charlton came into the 
room. Edith immediately saw in his manner 
and countenance some matter of importanee, 
and she wondered with a sensation of anxiety 
whether he had any news of the Ramsays, 
He had no wish to keep her long in suspense; 
he was quite as eager to tell as she to hear, 
and as soon as the proper courtesies to Mrs. 
Wells were over, he drew Edith aside, and 
addressed her in a low earnest tone. Hehad 
a letter from Hanworth, a letter that must be 
to her of the deepest concern. Hanworth 
had exerted his interest with the Government 
to get a post of some value then vacant 
offered to Stirling, and he had received the 
assurance that his wishes would be complied 
with. He trusted that Stirling would esteem 
the place worthy of his acceptance, for though 
with his knowledge of him he could not 
esteem it wholly worthy of his merits, it 
would have the advantage of retaining him 
in England, and the salary annexed to it 
might enable him to marry without impru- 
dence. 

Such were the contents of Hanworth’s let- 
ter. As Charlton made this communication 
to Edith her color came and went, her lips 
trembled, and tears that she vainly struggled 
to hide fell from her eyes. Charlton, without 
taking any apparent notice of her emotion, 
expressed his own. “I cannot tell you,” said 
he, “ how this letter has affected me. It is 
impossible to describe to you the considera- 
tion, the delicacy of feeling, with which it is 
written; indeed, he is so afraid that you 
should imagine yourself in any way obliged 
to him, that he will not even confess to me 
(but I need no confession) that he has done 
this for your sake: he would have me think 
that his sense of the particular fitness of 
Stirling for this place and his own esteem 
for him have solely influenced him. This 
event, Miss Somerg, will be communicated to 
you presently in a more welcome manner by 
Stirling himself, but I felt it a necessity to 
speak to you on the subject.” 
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“Thank you,” said Edith, “thank you. I 
am truly grateful for this; how grateful, I 
am afraid even to try to tell you.” 

Her voice shook, and she turned away to 
conceal her face. Charlton took her hand— 

“T rejoice,” said he; “Iam happy in the 
prospect of your happiness, and I am happy 
in the possession of Hanworth’s friendship. 
I have always been so; I grow always more 
so; it is my second blessing in life; but, by 
the by (smiling), I must not omit a message 
from my first. She is very anxious to see 
you, and to talk it all over as soon as possi- 
ble.” 

“T will go to her,” said Edith, “as soon as 
Ican; but,” she added with a slight blush, 
“T must write a note to Mr. Stirling first, in 
case he should call while I am out.” 

As Gharlton left the room Mrs. Wells re- 
marked, “I declare Mr. Charlton looks quite 
handsome to-day; there is such a glow on 
his face, any one can see that he is a bearer 
of pleasant tidings, and it is wonderful how 
the féeling of such an office can give a charm 
to plain features.” 

“His features may want regularity,” re- 
plied Edith, “ but I think they never want a 
charm.” 

“T allow,” said Mrs. Wells, “that they 
never want meaning; but then the meaning 
is not always so agreeable as it is to-day.” 

Edith sat down to write. In her present 
state of emotion she was not prepared to 
enter into a discussio’: of Charlton’s personal 
appearance; and after her note to Stirling 
was finished, she begged that Mrs. Wells 
would not wait luncheon for her, and hurried 
off to receive Emilia’s sympathy. 

This was fully bestowed on her, and Mrs. 
Charlton was, as usual, ready to talk and to 
listen exactly in the right proportion and ex- 
actly in the right way. She was as willing 
to rejoice in Stirling’s change of position as 
in Hanworth’s generosity, and she expressed 
her own satisfaction in the prospect of Edith’s 
happiness and in her continued residence in 
in England with a warmth that was unmis- 
takably sincere. They talked over the mat- 
ter indeed in all its bearings till Emilia’s 
imagination pictured to her the wedding as 
almost an immediate occurrence; and she 
began to contemplate the choosing of the 
trousseau and the commencement of married 
life. Here she had experience and advice 
to help her friend with. 





“ You will not, I am _ sure,” said she, “re- 
sent a few suggestions from me.” 

“What could I ask for letter,” replied 
Edith, caressingly, “ than counsel from one so 
happily married ?” 

“Happily married, indeed,” said Emilia, 
with emotion; “and you will be so too, my 
love, for I see in Mr. Stirling a generous, 
self-sacrificing nature, a good and honorable 
mind ; but still you must teach yourself not 
to expect too much. You must not look for- 
ward to a long romance, for daily life, how- 
ever full of love and trust and virtue, must 
have its crosses, its little trials, and its routine 
duties ; above all, believe me that the first 
year of marriage is not the happiest, and if a 
few clouds seem then gathering over your 
head, do not on that account give way to 
despair, and fancy yourself doomed to a 
stormy life, for well as you may know each 
other, dearly as you may love, your mutual 
understanding cannot be so complete then as 
after-time will make it, A woman in the first 


year of her wedded life has to learn how 
constantly to please her husband. It is well, 
my love, when she with her whole heart 
determines to learn it, and to make every © 


other thought, every other pursuit, subordi- 
nate to this. I fancy that unhappiness often 
proceeds from a dislike to yielding in trifles 
and from a desire to exhibit spirit, to which 
women are sometimes urged by unwise friends, 
who suggest to them that they must have a 
proper pride, that they must not submit to 
slavery, and so on.” 

“My only desire,” answered Edith, in a 
low tone, “will be to make my husband 
happy.” 

“Tam sure of it,” said her friend; “and 
he willbe happy, only you must not look for- 
ward to seeing him in a continual ecstasy: 
you will not. I know that with all your ro- 
mance you are too sensible for that; but I 
really do believe that many women become 
unhappy, restless, uneasy, and dissatisfied, 
and make their husbands so, from entertain- 
ing hopes which must entail disappointment. 

“T promise you, then,” said Edith, “ not to 
indulge in them, but to look forward soberly, 
quietly, and even, if you particularly wish it, 
with a touch of despondency.” 

“Saucy girl, you know that I don’t wish 
that, though I own it had better come before 
marriage than after.” 

“That is quite certain,” said Edith, and 
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after a pause she added, “ Emilia, do you not 
think that Mr. Vernon’s letter, of which I 
told you somegdays since, has been in great 
measure the cause of Lord Hanworth’s efforts 
in our behalf?” 

“T certainly think so.” 

“Then, angry as it made me at the time, I 
am really much indebted to him for writing 
it. I am happy now, Emilia, very happy, 
but for three thoughts.” 

“ What are they?” 

“The first is, my dear absent Margaret; 
the next is a remorse because I have some- 
times looked on Lord Hanworth with so little 
candor, so little justice.” 

“JT cannot deny that I think you once did 
so,” replied Mrs. Charlton, “ but there were 
some extenuating circumstances in your case; 
and now, let us talk of that no more, but let 
me hear what is the third thought.” 

“Tt is a regret, a bitter regret, that I have 
nothing to give to Charles Stirling—that I 
am a portionless wife.” 

“ That regret,” said Mrs. Charlton, “is not 
a worthy one. He loves you, he has chosen 
you, and in giving him yourself, you are giv- 
ing all that he desires. Still it is natural 
that you should feel it; I felt it once too my- 
self. Ah, my child, how all this brings back 
to me my first beginnings—the trembling 
love passing into fear, the doubts, the trepida- 
tions! Love brings humilitty with it, and I 
thought I must appear very unworthy to my 
husband’s family and friends. I hardly dared 
to talk to them; I sat silent when they were 
present, imagining their criticisms, and when 
they went away I cried over my own want of 
sense. ‘They probably never guessed my 
feelings, and they certainly made no efforts 
to relieve my embarrassment; but whenever 
Lord Hanworth appeared amongst us, I was 
conscious of support, courtesy, and encour- 
agement. With his superior intelligence he 
made the most of the little that I possessed, 
and with a skill equalled only by his kind- 
ness, he knew how to lead the conversation 
to the subject I was best informed upon. 
Then, those who had before been willing to 
neglect me, seeing that such a man thought 
me worthy of regard, began to show me 
civility, and so I gradually acquired confi- 
dence.” 

“ But I know Charles Stirling’s family and 
most of his particular friends already,” said 
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Edith ; “ and I am not the least afraid of any . 
of them, and never intend to be so.” 

“Then you will escape one trouble that I 
had to go through.” 

When Edith returned home, a visit from 
Stirling added to her happiness. He brought 
with him a letter from Lord Hanworth ad- 
dressed to himself, so full of friendliness, that 
the manner of the offer of the vacant post 
seemed to double his satisfaction in the change 
in his fortune, and he had besides received a 
message on the subject from a higher quarter 
—he was at that very moment on his way to 
have an interview with a member of the Goy- 
ernment on the subject. 

Edith was now able to satisfy the curiosity 
of Mrs. Wells, and to gratify her affection by 
imparting to her this good news, and she felt 
herself in a tumult of joy that would hardly 
allow her to rest for a moment or to interest 
herself in any of her accustomed occupations. 
The next morning’s post, however, brought 
with it news that sobered her feelings, in a 
letter from Margaret, dated Hotel de )'Eu- 
rope, Genoa, 


“ My DEAR EpiTH,—I think that you must 
already have heard of my present severe 
affliction, and I am quite sure that you feel 
truly forme. You must have heard from my 
sister that my mother is taken from me: my 
dear mother, my kind, my adored mother. 
Oh! Edith, she loved me so much,—only too 
nych. She made my griefs her own. My 
sister must tell you how it happened, and how 
what appeared a trifling illness came to a 
fatal termination. I cannot dwell upon this, 
I feel my strength fail me while I try to write. 

“This is misery; this is the real taste of 
sorrow that I never knew before. 

“TI have only our maid Morris and the 
courier with me now; but in their way they 
feel for me, and without them my position 
would be worse—much worse. 

“T feel a bitter sense of desolation, which I 
try to relieve by prayer. 

*T was alone yesterday in my sitting-room, 
at the table, writing to my sister Sophia, and 
exhausted with the effort, I had sunk down 
with my head upon my hands, when the 
courier opened the door and delivered some 
message which I failed to hear, and afterwards 
looking up, I saw Lord Hanworth before me. 
His presence excited no emotion; I think I 
was in a sort of lethargy. He looked at me 
very kindly, and apologized for his intrusion, 
but he said he thought [ might, alone in a 
foreign country, possibly need the assistance 
of a friend, and he wished to assure me that 
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in him I aad one close at hand. He had just 
arrived at the same hotel. I tried to thank 
him, and he asked me if it were my intention 
to return at once to England. 

- “T said it was, 

“He said, ‘ You are hardly fit, Miss Ram- 
say, to undergo the troubles and fatigues of 
travelling alone. Some friends of mine are 
about to set out for England—Mr. and Mrs. 
Wilson, Mrs. Wilson is Dr. Silverston’s 
sister : you must allow me to make her known 
to you. Iam certain that their company on 
the journey home will be a help to you’ 

“T: bowed, and thanked him, and ‘he left 
me. 

“ After he was gone, I thought with a kind 
of comfort over this interview, for it was cer- 
tain to me from his whole demeanor that he 
had no suspicion of those sentiments that I 
once entertained .concerning him; and not 
until he was gone did I myself recall the feel- 
ings of the past, for the desolate present now 
absorbs all my thoughts. What bitterness, 
what pangs I have endured before, you alone 
can guess; and I know that you are good, 
and honorable, and that you will never betray 
me. And now you must believe me when I 
assure you that for these things I suffer no 
longer. In the conflict of feelings that I have 
gone through this comfort remains, that Iam 
able to acquit Lord Hanworth, and myself 


too, of any share of blame, and to ascribe my 
fatal mistake to a series of unlucky circum- 
stances that led my friends and my most dear 


mother into an erroneous impression. I must 
always value Lord Hanworth as a friend, and 
I cease to find it difficult to reduce my feel- 
ings to the measure of his own. 

“Mrs. Wilson has been here; kind, ami- 
able, and considerate. I shall travel home 
with her. It seems best so. 

“Good-by, dear Edith; I do not wish to 
cloud your happiness by asking you to dwell 
on my heavy trial, but you must think of my 
darling mother with tenderness, and regret 
her as the kind friend of your early days, and 
forget the late estrangement between you. 
Only two days before her death she spoke to 
me affectionately of, your present prospects. 

“ With thanks for your last confiding letter, 
and with true wishes for your happiness, I am 
always your attached 

“MARGARET Ramsay.” 

“Tt seems,” said Edith, as she finished this 
letter, “ that I am never to be allowed to feel 
happy for long. I begin indeed to think that 
it is impossible with warm affections to enjoy 
much peace. Now I almost reproach myself 
that I have been rejoicing while Margaret has 
been mourning : poor Margaret—her position 
so peculiarly painful, too. Nor can I think 
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of Mrs. Ramsay, from whom many years of 
kindness must outweigh one act of injustice, 
without regret,—without much regret.” 

Mrs. Wells endeavored to sympathize with 
these reflections, but being aware only of a 
portion of the circumstances of the case, she 
could not do so completely,!and Edith was 
wishing for some one who could enter more 
fully into the case, when Sir Simon Howell 
was announced. She at this moment forgot 
his pomposity, his stiffness, his coldness, his 
stupidity, and sprang eagerly towards him. 
Sir Simon checked this movement by cere- 
moniously offering her a chair, and then ob- 
served to her that he supposed she had heard 
from Genoa the news, which he could not but 
consider very shocking, very bad, and alto- 
gether unexpected, of Mrs. Ramsay’s death. 
Edith said she had just received a letter from 
Margaret. 

“ Lady Howell,” said Sir Simon, “ received 
one yesterday, and I must say that she re- 
ceived it with considerable surprise, and of 
course with affliction. In Margaret’s last 
‘letter from Nice, it was mentioned that Mrs, 
Ramsay was suffering from a feverish attack, 
but it was not thought a subject for any anx- 
iety, and her decease appears to me quite un- 
paccountable. I must say quite unaccountable. 
it has indeed taken me by surprise. It will 
be necessary for Lady Howell to put off alto- 
gether her party for Thursday week, and it is 
her intention to return to Elderslie. All our 
plans are deranged by this unfortunate event, 
and for political reasons it is extremely un- 
lucky that our party is to be postponed. But 
such a mark of respect is undoubtedly due to 
the memory of Sophia’s mother.” 

“ Undoubtedly,” said Edith. 

“ Lady Howell,’ continued Sir Simon, “is 
convinced that Margaret must certainly be 
now engaged to Lord Hanworth, and we feel, 
I must say, that she has forgotten what is due 
to an elder sister in keeping her so much in 
the dark. However, we know it ail, of course, 
without being tcld, and we are not disposed 
to solicit confidence. Margaret is coming 
home immediately, and I learn from other 
sources that Lord Hanworth is also returning 
I only have to remark that they are both 
strange, eccentric people, and indeed that the 
whole thing is eccentric.” 

It was thus that Sir Simon disposed of 
Mrs. Ramsay’s death (Edith secretly won- 
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dered whether he thoughi it eccentric of her 
to die) and.of Margaret’s trials. 

“ Lady Howell,’ he added, after a pause, 
“ will be happy to receive her sister at Elders- 
lie on her-return.”” 

Poor Margaret ! thought Edith ; that would 
be a dreary prospect for her, with so little 
affection and so little sympathy; and she 
sighed. 

“ Allow me now, Miss Somers,” said Sir 
Simon, “ to congratulate you on the appoint- 
ment of Mr. Stirling, of which I have just 
heard, and allow me to assure you that it 
meets with my entire approbation, and that I 
consider Stirling an exceedingly fit man for 
it—I really believe a fit man. Vernon has 
just told me of it, and Vernon says that he is 
thoroughly up to the duties of the post. I 
inquired very anxiously, very particularly, of 
him if it really were so; for in these days, 
Miss Somers, we are conscientious. A mem- 
ber of the House must be always on the 
watch; a member of the House is bound 
never to wink at the failings of a friend in 
office.” 

Edith reddened at the bare idea of Sir 
Simon winking at Stirling’s failings, but 
smothered her resentment in silence, and in- 
quired— 

“ Has Lady Howell written to Margaret ? ” 

“Yes, she dispatched a few lines immedi- 
ately. Lady Howell is always punctual.” 

Edith’s first longing to hear something 
from Sir Simon was -fully satisfied, and she 
now actually welcomed the entrance of Lady 
Allerton, which for awhile suspended their 
confidential talk. Lady Allerton was at 
once shocked and delighted to find Sir Si- 
mon; shocked, because her visit seemed, 
under the circumstances, almost like an in- 
trusion, but delighted because she wished so 
much to learn all the details of “poor dear 








Mrs. Ramsay’s death,” the news of which had 
just reached her. Sir Simon was so seldom 
in the position of having any intelligence to 
give, that he was willing to make the most of 
this, and he dwelt upon such details as Mar- 
garet’s letter to her sister afforded with so 
much verbosity that Lady Allerton’s impa- 
tience got the better both of her curiosity and 
her courtesy, and she interrupted him with— 
“Poor dear woman! And pray, did she 
quote at the last 2?” 

Sir Simon on this was justly offended, and 
took up his hat and wished her good morn- 
ing; and Edith remained, struggling with 
her indignation, while Lady Allerton pre- 
tended not to perceive it, and went on trying 
to satisfy her mind on a more important 
point. 

“ Have you heard,” said she, “ that Han- 
worth is also at Genoa; and do you not think 
it rather a coincidence—a singular chance ? 

“Considering the tour that each party has 
heen making,” replied Edith, “ their meeting 
at Genoa is, I think, not a singular chance.” 

“Geographically, perhaps not; but mor- 
ally, considering all the circumstances that 
you and I are aware of, it is singular—in fact, 
it is not a chance.” 

Edith dared not hazard an answer, doubt- 
ful as she was as to the extent of Lady Aller 
ton’s knowledge, and by her silence she in- 
vited her to continue : an invitation that Lady 
Allerton was never slow to accept; and she 
went on— 

“Tt cannot be reasonably doubted that 


Margaret Ramsay is now the Lady Han- * 


worth elect, though at one time I thought 
another ” (with a searching glance) “ destined 


to that post. However, of course we all know 
now how it is.” 


“But Ido not know,” Edith replied, and 
so the conversation ended. 





Tue WRECK AND THE JOLLY-Boat.—“ Have 
you seen the wife of poor Augustus?” a gen- 
tleman asked Jerrold, referring to a friend. 
“No; what’s the matter?” said Jerrold. 
“Why, I can assure you, she’s a complete 
wreck.” ‘ Then, I suppose,” replied Jerrold, 
“he’ll be the jolly-boat to put off from her.” 


Baron ALEXANDER Humpoxpr, says 4 let- 
ter from Berlin, was invited by the Queen and 
Prince Consort of England to breakfast at the 
an of Babelsberg, and was received by her 

Majesty and his Royal Highness in the most 


flattering manner. 
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From The New Monthly Magazine. 
HOME LIFE IN NORWAY. 


For some time past Norway has been a 
favorite subject with our littératewrs, and 
searce a season elapses without one or more 
boos being written about this certainly very 
interesting country. An Oxonian has de- 
scribed to us graphically enough the im- 
pressions produced upon him during a 
summer residence among the fidrds, while 
“Two Unprotected Females” produced a 
most mirth-arousing book by narrating the 
simple incidents and accidents that befel them 
during their helter-skelter scampers on rough 
mountain ponies across the rugged mountains 
of the Queen of the North. But it has always 
seemed to us that, although we have learned 
so much from travelled Thanes about Nor- 
way herself—her fidrds and glaciers, her 
sagas and folk-lore—her people are as yet 
but little known to us. We have a predilec- 
tion for them intuitively, for we are told that 
they bear the closest affinity to Englishmen 
of all European nations, but of their hopes 
and fears, the impulses that move them, and 
the passions that sway them, we know com- 
paratively little. Very welcome, then, to us 
was the receipt of two German volumes 
bearing the title of “ Life and Love in Nor- 
way,” by that distinguished’ author, Theodore 
Miigge. If any one should be acquainted 
with the inner life of the Norwegians it is 
this gentleman, for their country is the home 
of his predilections, and he has spent a use- 
ful life in collecting the romances and tales 
relating to the country he is so fond of. 
From these materials he has succeeded in 
producing four most interesting and exciting 
tales, which, go to prove that domestic ro- 
mance is as prevalent in the frowning North 
as in the sunny South. Our readers will 
probably bear with us, then, if we offer them 
an analysis of one of these stories as a speci- 
men of the rest. In the original it bears the 
title of the ‘Schiitz von Senjenée.” 

At the opening of the story, Lars Stureson 
is proceeding to occupy his new post as Land- 
richter of Lenwig, on the Lappmark coast. 
He is a man of dissipated character, but of 
good connections,,and he has quitted the 
revelry of Christiania to try and retrieve his 
position and his fortune among the half 
savage tribes of the North. A sudden storm 
compels him to seek shelter at the house of 
one Christie Hvaland, a rich trader, who re- 
ceives him most gladly in the hope of making 
a friend of the powerful magistrate. He 
could not have fallen into better hands, for 
Christie was artful and designing, and soon 
explained to him the numerous ways in which 
a magistrate could make money, to which 
Stureson lent an attentive ear. As they sit 
smoking over the big-paunched case-bottles . 
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Christie takes ey to express his 
opinion about the Lapps, and warns his guest 
not to behave like his predecessor, who had 
tried to civilize them, and thus gained the 
ill-will of all the Normans. His greatest sin 
in the trader’s eyes was, that he had so fool- 
ishly neglected his income. 


“¢ When fishermen or the small farmers, 
méstly Finns or Quiiner, or miserable Bée 
Lapps who settle about here, wished to spend 
their last species dollar in law, he interfered 
and settled the matter peaceably. When we 
came to him with our claims on the many 
fellows who owe us monéy the whole year 
through, and must deliver us their hand in 
payment, he asked us for our books, called it 
“ere and inhuman to let the poor people 

ave so much spirits as well as bad provisions 
and useless lumber, and ask such high prices 
for them. And if it had been good blood, 
Northman blood of the old race,’ said Christie, 
turning his cap on his head, ‘ but he actually 
stood up for the vagabonds from the moun- 
tains, the mountain and forest Lapps, and 
wished to protect their rights. At the Lapp 
fairs on the Malanger Fiord, where the dirty 
vermin come down from all the fjells thrice a 
year, and where the soren-skriver usually car- 
ried home a good thousand species for fines 
and penalties, he stood there like a Berserker — 
with his sword, suffered no wrong, as he called 
it, no overcharges, and no one dared to ridi- 
cule or insult a Lapp. Thus he punished 
good people for trifles, and did not carry a 
hundred species home with him,’” 


To add to his crimes in the eyes of the 
trader, the late Landrichter had edu.sted a 
Lapp, and made him village schoolmaster. 
There was one comfort, however, that he 
could be made useful in teaching Christie’s 
daughter Mary the pianoforte. But that 
strange home-longing which attacks Nor- 
wegians in the fairest climes exerted its in- 
fluence over this civilized Lapp. At times he 
ran off to join his brethren in the deserts, 
and would remain away for weeks, playing to 
them on his fiddle, till the fever left ‘it 
and he returned home, utterly exhausted)ith« 
his books. The conversation of the two-mety »' 


was suddenly interrupted, however, bythe’: ~ Ne 


arrival of evidently an unwelcome guéét 
This was the celebrated Propst Stockfleth;: 


formerly captain in the Danish service, who: *:< 


had laid down the sword and taken up the 
Bible, in the hope of converting the wild 
tribes. At the period of our story he was 
about “sy, years of age, but still in full 
activity. His dark-brown travelling shirt re- 
sembled that worn by the Lapps, and the 





broad leathern belt belonging to it was fast- 
ened round his waist. His feet were encased 
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in soft half-boots of reindeer hide, which his 
pupils know 80 well how to make. In his 
hand he held along knotted stick with an 
iron spike, and his serious, benevolent face, in 
which two kind blue eyes glistened, revealed 
features of unmistakable gentleness, which 
would be understood by these rough children 
of nature. It may easily be assumed that 
the missionary was out of place with two such 
men as those he now met, but still he de- 
fended his children earnestly. The following 
extract from the conversation they held will 
give an example of the arguments for and 
against the civilization of the Lapps : 


“¢ Nothing will avail, as I understand the 
matter,’ the Landrichter interposed. ‘ A peo- 
ple so sunk, wandering about with their rein- 
deer, scarce ten thousand in number, without 
feeling for civilization or settled abode, with- 
out sense for agriculture and Jabor—a nomad 
race so rough and filthy as this, and, besides, 
speaking fifteen different dialects, may cer- 
tainly become the object of pity and philan- 
thropic or religious exertions, but they can 
never lead to any useful result.’ 

“+ Yes, so it is often said,’ the missionary 
replied, in his gentle voice. ‘So it stands in 
books and pamphlets, which have poured out 
their ridicule upon me; and so say the clever 
people in this country, who condemn what 
does not please them. But God gave life to 
all his creatures to resemble his likeness, 
and the ways of Deity are love and justice. 
You do not yet know the men about whom 
you pass an opinion, Herr Stureson : you will 
grow acquainted with them, and find that 
much can be effected to save and elevate 
them, which must not be called “ religious 
enthusiasm.” Iam a poor, weak servant of 
the Lord, who wander up and down among 
them to teach them that God’s eye watches 
over every one, and force the consolation of 
this doctrine into desolate and savage hearts. 
I in this way discover much that remains 
hidden from others, and I assure you I know 
nothing of their falsehood, love of plunder, 
and treachery, although I penetrate into these 
wild regions unarmed and aone. This hap- 
pens because they know I am their friend, do 
them what good I can, and protect them as 
far as in my power.’ ” 


The conversation was interrupted by the 
entrance of Mary and the Lapp schoolmaster, 
Olaf. The latter was kindly greeted by the 
missionary, but made the subject of Christie’s 
coarse jokes, while the Landrichter was lost 
in admiration of the young girl, and ambi- 


‘ious thoughts occurred to him of the possi- 
~ility of making his fortune more seatile by 
marriage. The same thought had occurred’ 
to the crafty trader, who would gladly have 
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raised the dignity of his ony and before 
long a tacit compact was entered into between 
the two men. For this purpose he deter- 
mined to remain another day at Christie’s, 
when Mary conducted him to the various 
spots whence the magnificent view could be 
enjoyed, and finally asked him to accompany 
her to Olaf’s house, and invite him to come 
over in the afternoon and join in some music, 
When they reached the house they found 
Olaf kneeling at the feet of the missionary 
and weeping bitterly, but so soon as the 
strangers appeared he hurriedly rose. In 
the course of the conversation it appeared 
that the missionary had determined on taking 
Olaf with him and bringing him up as a pas- 
tor. And now the Landrichter was to make 
an unpleasant discovery. He had quitted the 
party after supper to enjoy the fresh breeze, 
when he was accosted “ a Lapp, who told 
him that Olaf and Mary were in the habit of 
meeting every night, and sitting on a stone 
bench to talk for hours. He had watched 
them repeatedly from a crevice he had dis- 
covered, and, with the cunning of a half-say- 
age, he had noticed during the day the ad- 
miring glances Stureson bestowed on Mary. 
The reason of his treachery was twofold: in 
the first place, he detested Olaf as a moun- 
tain Lapp; and, secondly, he thought he had 
a right to be schoolmaster instead of him. 
Stureson, as may be supposed, was much 
startled at this intelligence, and determined 
to confirm his suspicions by watching himself. 
The same night he managed to creep from 
the house unobserved, and hid himself in the 
crevice He had not long to wait ere Mar 
and Olaf made their appearance and too 
their seat on the stone bench. ‘The conversa- 
tion he overheard fully confirmed the state- 
ment made by the treacherous Lapp; but so 
great was his fury at some remark Olaf made 
about himself, thet he rushed forward and 
confronted the couple. Mary fainted, and 
and Stureson seized the Lapp by the throat 
and hurled him over the cliff into the depths 
beneath. Then he turned to Mary, and, after 
awhile, succeeded in restoring: her from her 
fainting condition. He told her that Olaf 
had quitted her forever, after acknowledging 
| his inferiority to her, and he would not trouble 
| her again. He promised her that he would 
| not say a word to her father of the past, and 
| he ventured—having her thus in his power— 
to whisper to her words of love, which she 
accepted unresistingly. 

The next day, after a conversation with 
Christie, in which they agreed to the marriage, 
the Landrichter proceeded to his new house 
in the Malanger. Fiérd. He was hospitably 
received by the rich farmers and traders, for 
he could drink like a man, and _ his anecdotes 
of town-life were a novelty to them. After 
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settling himself comfortably in his new home, 
he paid a visit to Christie’s, when he found 
that Olaf’s disappearance had caused no 
alarm, for he was in the habit of going into 
the mountains for months, Stureson now 
made his formal application for Mary’s hand, 
and her father gladly consented. Norway is 
a good old-fashioned country, where a daugh- 
ter’s wishes go for naught against a father’s 
decree, so Mary was forced to consent. On 
his return home the Landrichter was met by 
the traitorous Lapp, who again renewed his 
request for the schoolmastership, and, on 
Stureson’s refusal, darkly hinted that he could 
reveal a secret which the judge would not 
like to have known. But Stureson was not 
the man to be daunted by a half-savage, and 
he soon terrified him by saying that it would 
be easy to cause the suspicion of Olaf’s mur- 
der to be thrown upon him. Having thus 
succeeded. in all his designs, Stureson pro- 
ceeded homewards, to make the preparations 
for welcoming his bride. 

In Mary, too, a great change had taken 
lace: the good old missionary, who knew 
er secret from Olaf’s lips, spoke to her seri- 
ously about her duties, and she consented to 
follow his advice. He hoped that she would 
exert her influence over her husband to 
induce him to treat the Lapps kindly, and 
ameliorate their condition. Animated by this 
hope, Mary accepted her lot with resignation, 
and made all preparations for accompanying 
her father to the Malanger Fidrd, and receive 
her friends in her future husband’s house. 
In the meanwhile, the Lapps were coming 
down from the mountains to be present at 
the fair. Here is a description: of one of 
their encampments : 


“On a green meadow, overshadowed by 
beeches and shrubs, stood three lofty tents, 
round which from five to six hundred reindeer 
were collected. Half a dozen men, women, 
and children, were grouped round the centre 
and largest tent, whose coarse canvas wall 
was turned back and allowed a smoking fire 
to be seen Within, over which hung a kettle 
from an iron chain. An old woman, with 
iong hanging hair, was stirring the contents 
of the kettle, from which a penetrating odor 
exhaled, The men were all below the mid- 
dle height, broad-shouldered and thin-legged, 
with flat, low faces, and swollen red eyes, the 
women nearly all ugly, the children yellow 
aud thin; still they had something sensible, 
serious, and modest about them, which ren- 
dered them rather attractive. With the re- 
pugnance of the real Norman, Stureson re- 
garded their rough faces and knotted hands, 
their brown cotton shirts, the broad leathern 
girdles, from which their knife hung, and the 
caps, beneath which their crafty, restless eyes 
glistened, 
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This party consisted of Olaf’s relations, and 
they were earnestly listening to the mission- 
ary’s exhortation when Stureson — them. 
They had come down to the Melanger fair to 
sell some fifty of their fattest reindeer, and 
purchase meal and other provisions they re- 
quired for the winter. The Landrichter was 
invited to join their simple meal, and, after 
some hesitation, accepted the cup of soup 
Olaf’s mother offered him. It was really ex- 
cellent, for it was made of a mélange of the 
meat, heart, blood, and liver of a recently 
slaughtered animal, with rich milk and flour.. 
This is the staple food of the Lipps, and 
their general beverage is milk. But Olaf’s 
family was very well off; the father possessed 
nearly fourteen hundred reindeer, and his 
wants were easily satisfied. Hence it may be 
understood that the mountain Lapps have 
always declined the offers made them by the 
Norwegian government to give up their no- 
madic life and become permanent settlers, 
And their mode of life certainly possesses a 
peculiar charm: in these desolate mountains 
there are hidden valleys that remain green 
even in winter, where the perennial springs 
melt the snow, and they are protected from 
all the horrors of a semi-Arctic winter. 
Above all, they have a consciousness of their 
freedom, and are not disposed to resign it for 
all the fancied comforts of civilization. 

On arriving at Lenwig, Mary tried to bring 
her betrothed round to her way of thinking, 
but, greatly to her grief, she found him quite 
hardened against any feminine notions of civ- 
ilizing the Lapps. On the contrary, he was 
longing for the moment when he could quit 
these rugged mountains, and spend his wife’s 
fortune in travelling on the Continent. With 
a heavy heart Mary listened to all his argu- 
ments, and at length tried to persuade her 
father from the marriage. She told him she 
could never be happy with Stureson—that he 
was sacrificing her to his dreams of ambition : 
but Christie would not listen to her. He had 
unfortunately been a secret witness of her 
return home with the Landrichter on that 
memorable night, and he ascribed her hes- 
itatior to maiden coyness.- He would not 
hear of the match being deferred, and began 
spreading the news among all his friends at 
the fair. 

The next morning the fair began, and with 
daybreak the air resounded with the shouts 
of many hundred men. Christie had been up 
for a long time, making his preparations, and 
was cutting splints from a tough, woody, red- 
dish mass, which he masticated vigorously, 
and eventually swallowed with all outward 
signs of satisfaction. This mass was the 
favorite repast of the true Northman—a 
smoked mutton ham. After a while he went 
off to business, the Landrichter accompanv- 
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ing him to open his court, where. numerous 
laintiffs and defendants appeared before 

im. Mary was soon surrounded by a num- 
ber of young friends, all congratulating her 
on her good fortune, and talking of the fes- 
tivities which would accompany her marriage. 
At length they started to visit the fair, where 
all were in high glee. The greater part of 
the wildly shouting, chattering, and noisy 
crowd. consisted of Lapps, who had come 
down from the mountains with their wives 
and children. Old men, with strange flat- 
tened noses, women of terrible ugliness, with 
dirty yellow faces, who laughed incessantly, 
and displayed their scurvy-eaten teeth, flocked 
round the booths of the favorite traders, and 
kept up a deafening conversation. They were 
selling their goods by barter, their reindeer 
hams, skins, and horns, their living produce, 
birds of every variety, which they carried by 
dozens, spitted on long birch rods; gaily 
adorned petticoats, which the young women 
manage to embroider with some degree of 
skill; the soft reindeer boots, sewn together 
with deer sinews; the skins of bears and 
wolves, foxes and otters; sacks full of the 
feathers of the large white seamews, eider- 
ducks, and other warmly-feathered aquatic 
birds ; and for these articles they demanded 
powder and shot, iron pots and kettles, flpur 
for their nourishing soups, coarse canvas for 
their huts, and lastly, shining hard species 
dollars to bury with the others. It isa curi- 
ous custom, be it known, among the Lapps, 
to bury their savings in iron pots in some 
part of the desert, by which considerable 
sums are annually lost, as even on their death- 
beds they can scarce find heart to tell their 
wives or children the exact spot where the 
treasure lies buried. 

The traders carried on the exchange with 
cleverness and profit, but many fishermen 
and colonists had come to market from the 
arms and bays of the Great Melanger Fiérd 
—and from the islands of which thousands 
lie scattered between Senjende and the north 
coast—to provide themselves with winter 
meat, birds, and skins. Gigantic men of the 
race of the immigrant Finns were cursing 
savagely as they bartered with the little 
spiteful-lovking Lapps, who would not abate 
their prices. The plugs of tobaeco were 
rolled from one “es to the other, and gave 
their features the strangest contortions. 
Their wives squatted together, smoked their 
husbands’ pipes, and interfered in the bar- 
gain now and then with shrill cries: their 
reindeer were felt on the ribs, their weight 
examined, the prices asked greeted by con- 
temptuous laughter, or the seller brought to 
better perception by the spirit-bottle. 

From time to time, however, a young 
dandv from the mountains made his appear- 
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ance among this crowd of fishermen in dark 
twill snd shabby leathern jackets, amongst 
the oilskin Sats of the Quiiner and coionists, 
and the brown, dirty cotton shirts and peaked 
caps of the reindeer shepherds. A few of 
these formed a favorable distinction from 
their fellows, and their whole demeanor dis- 
played a degree of civilization and education 
which they had, in all probability, gained by 
association with educated men, and in the 
schools specially established for them. It 
was strange, though, that while the Norman 
fisherman, as well as the Finns, Boe Lapps, 
and other colonists, did not possess a single 
man who appeared to offer a favorable con- 
trast with the rest of the crowd, these de- 
spised nomads had sent. several pleasant- 
looking and well-behaved young men and 
women to the fair. The little Lapp beauties 
were, it is true, regarded with contemptuous 
smiles by the mc daughters of the traders 
on the fidrds, and scarcely looked at by the 
young Northmen ; but they were, for all that, 
prettier and more graceful than many who 
treated them with contumely. In their blue 
jackets and wide petticoats, adorned with red 
fringe and stripes, their little white caps and 
aprons, and their komager adorned with ara- 
besques of yellow, blue, and red threatl, they 
tripped along through the crowd between 
the broad-shouldered Normans and their 
wives, and displayed finely-formed features, 
sparkling eyes, white teeth, and red lips. 
hese pretty girls, in their pleasing national 
dress, were the heiresses of prosperous fami- 
lies, probably possessing from two to three 
thousand reindeer. They were young aristo- 
crats, perfectly well aware that they were the 
object of envy among the young Lapps, and 
they looked prudishly away whenever a man 
of low birth came up to them too confiden- 
tially. There were, too, many handsome and 
active youths moving about among the crowd, 
their biack locks fluttering in the breeze. 
They were dressed in their new brown shirts, 
broad embroidered sandals on their feet, and 
glistening feathers in their caps. Several of 
them brought valuable articles for sale—pos- 
sibly the only artistic productions to be pur- 
chased here—namely, pouches of various 
sizes, elegant baskets, collars and cloaks made 
of the finest down of different birds, which 
charmed the eye by the wondrous play of 
coloring, and the shadowing which an artist 
could not have depicted more truthfully. 
Before long the news spread through the 
fair that a Lapp had brought in the most 
beautiful feather cloak which was ever made 
by human hands. Mary’s friends described 
this masterpiece to her in terms which ex- 
cited her admiration. The ground was white 
and blue, brown and bright red feathers 
formed figures upon it, while it was lined 
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with the finest down. The price” he asked 
for it was eighty dollars, which Christie 
laughed at, but the Landrichter gallantly de- 
termined to spend any sum to gratify his 
Mary. Justas they were setting out in search 
of the Lapp, who had disappeared, the 
Landrichter was furiously assailed by the 
traitor who had revealed to him the secret of 
Mary’s love for Olaf. He insisted upon being 
appointed schoolmaster, or he would bring 
the judge to the gallows. He had scarce ut- 
tered the insult ere he was seized by a dozen 
nervous hands, dashed to the ground and 
stunned, and then carried off to prison. 
After this episode they set out once more in 
search of the mantle, spurning Christie’s sen- 
sible advice that they should wait till the fair 
was over, when the scamp would be glad 
enough to take twenty dollars rather than go 
home empty-handed. By this time buyers 
and sellers had found time to satisfy their 
hunger: here sat rows of Norman fishermen 
and Quiiner at long clumsy tables, devouring 
boiled mutton, which swam in onion broth; 
there others were drinking bad beer and fiery 
spirits, shouting, yelling, smoking, and quite 
prepared for a row or coarse fun; Lapps with 
their wives and children formed circles on the 
grass, and sang most heartrending melodies 
in a nasal tone, while the bottle passed from 
one to the other. Their wives were dividing 
half-cooked fish, which they tore with their 
fingers and greedily swallowed, and by the 
side of men insensibly drunk sat the clever 
and cautious Lapps, counting their money, 
which they stowed away in their green belts, 
as they prepared for starting home. 

In the meanwhile Mary and the Land- 
richter reached the mouth of the ravine 
through which the Maself rushes down, 
foaming fiercely, and leaping over the huge 
masses of rock which bar its progrees. Trees 
grew down the sides of the mountain to the 
very edge of the narrow stream, while the 
precipitous walls looked like the open gates 
of some lofty tower, through which the stream 
had forced an egress. The granite walls 
went down in steep terraces sheer to the 
broken-off masses, which lay concealed be- 
neath birch undergrowth and moss. 


“+ There he is!’ said Mary, with a start. 

“* Where?’ asked Stureson. ‘Who? 

“She tore herself from his arm, and with- 
out listening to his appeals, ran across the 
morass to the rocks. 

“* Are you mad?’ he shouted to her. 
‘Stop, Mary! stop! it is swampy and wet. 
Come back! come back! But what is that ? 
That must be the man!’ 

“This last shout was caused by the sight 
of a Lapp, who was seated on one of the 
huge granite blocks on the bank of the 
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Maself, and who now rose. He was a tall 
and youthful figure. His cap, adorned with 
a green bough, he had drawn deeply over his 
face, which was additionally hidden by a linen 
bandage, but his belt was mounted in silver, 
his shirt gaily embroidered, and on his iron- 
shod stick he held the splendid feather cloak, 
which glistened and sparkled in the sun. 
Stureson saw Mary climb up the block of 
stone: then the Lapp held out his hand to 
her, knelt at her feet, and suddenly jumped 
up to put the cloak around her abenldnen 
the judge could only advance slowly, for the 
morass yielded beneath his feet. He was 
forced to keep his eyes carefully fixed on the 
ground in order to reach the few firm spots. 

“¢ What is the fool about?’ he muttered, 
when he at length drew near them, and saw 
them still standing close together. But sud- 
a he uttered a wild curse, and gazed with 
fixed eyes on the Lapp. Mary had her arms 
thrown around him; he had passed his left 
arm round her waist, while with the other he 
tore off cap and bandage. There could be 
no doubt: it was Olaf. Stureson compre- 
hended it all with the speed of light. 

“¢Ts it thou who hast again come between 
me and Mary?’ 

“¢ Yes, murderer that thou art!’ the young 
man replied. ‘Look at me; thy hand could 
not shed my blood.’ 

“Boast not, Lapp,’ shouted Stureson. 
‘Fly back to thy hut and to the false priest 
who gave thee shelter while he pretended to 
be seeking thee.’ ‘ 

“<«Tis thou who art false!’ said Olaf. 
‘The provost knows nothing of me. Even 
my nearest friends only learned yesterday that 
I had escaped the wolf,’ 

“«Then do not rouse him. Away with 
thee! I hear voices—people are coming. 
Let her hand loose, brute! Mary, let him 
loose, I say. Thou seest I have means to 
make sure of my prey this time.’ 

“ He drew a pistol from the breast-pocket of ~ 
his coat and pointed it at Olaf. 

“¢ Say what thou wilst have,’ he shouted, 
filled with fury and alarm. ‘ Listen, thou 
dog! In Heaven’s name, Mary—thy father 
—there he comes! Come down —come. 
Come into my arms, Mary, before he sees 
thee!’ 

“*No!’ Christie’s daughter replied, with 
great violence, ‘never to thee, murderer! I 
will not. I nate—I despise thee!’ 

“ Stureson sprang towards the rock and 
fired his pistol, climbing the side of the mogs 
the while like a madman. At the moment, 
though, when he heard a weak cry part Mary’s 
lips, and saw her sink at Olaf’s feet, and when 
he had but a few paces to take and seize the 
daring Lapp, the whistling sound of a rifle- 





ba.. was heard. Stureson drew himself up 
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to his full height: he stumbled, tried to gain 
a holdfast, and then fell backwards into the 
morass.” 


Just at the moment when Christie and his 
friends came round the bend of the rocks, 
Olaf still held his smoking rifle in his hands : 
but they were uncertain who it was that con- 
cealed himself among the bushes and speedily 
disappeared from sight. In a few moments 
they stood lamenting round the blood-stained 
body of the Landrichter, who was holding his 
hands convulsively clasped over the wound. 
An aged man knelt by his side, and sought 
to afford him consolation : it was the mission- 
ary, who eagerly sought to staunch the wound, 
while Christie held his hand tightly pressed. 
But it was all of no avail, and with a last 
glance of hatred at the good missionary, the 
Landrichter pushed back his helping hand 
and fell back dead. 

The grass on the top of the rock was found 
to be stained with blood, and this trace could 
be followed as far as the ravine of the Maself, 
but nothing further could be discovered. 
Stureson’s pistol was found among the stones. 
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without finishing any proof, and brought 
shame and disgrace upon the rich merchant's 
daughter, although few would believe that 
she had gone away voluntarily. Christie 
Hvaland offered large sums to any one who 
would give him news of her fate; but, al- 
though many tried to gain his money, he 
never had occasion to pay it. Some also 
sought to find Olaf’s brothers: but they had 
also disappeared with their flocks, and were 
never seen again on this coast. The sto 
generally believed, in consequence, is, that it 
was Olaf whose bullet pierced the chest of his 
haughty foe, and that he is now living free in 
the immeasurable desert in one of the small 
sequestered valleys which here and there so 
charmingly interrupt the terrors of these icy 
solitudes. There ery is said to have for- 
gotten that his love was condemned and de- 
spised. A few years back Christie Hvaland 
died ; however, his heiress never put in any 
claim, and the money he had so craved after 
| passed into stranger hands. 


! 


In conclusion, we may safely recommend 
these two volumes to those of our readers 





and he had, probably, wounded his assailant,| who take an interest in German literature, 
Quick-footed men, who, after a few hours, They certainly open a new field in Northern 
penetrated into the ravine and followed the | romance, and we much regret that our neces- 
criminal, found at various places the footprints | sarily limited space has compelled us to ab- 
of several reindeer of that powerful breed breviate the present story so much, that many 


employed to carry heavy burdens. On| of the beautiful descriptions of scenery and 
branches of trees hung strips of Mary’s dress, | life it contains have been omitted. In the 
and a torn magnificent cloak of rare feathers. | hope, however, that we may induce many of 
Every measure was employed to discover the our readers to seek Miigge’s new book, and 
murderer, but none led to any discovery. The fill up the gaps for themselves, we humbly 
stories Henrick Jansen, the traitorous Lapp, | make our bow. We have acted as a finger- 
told, only rendered matters more confused. | post, O reader! it is yours, then, to follow the 
They cast a fearful suspicion on Stureson, | path on which we direct you. 





‘Honores MuTANT MORES.”—The follow-| A German “ Lion-KitLer.”—Gordon Cum- 
ing from Sir Richard Bulstrode’s Essays, 1715, | ming and Jules Gerard are having imitators in 
may merit disinterment :— , their “wild sports” in Africa. Count Louis 

“ When the Earl of Rutland, who had been: Thurheim, a major in the Austrian regiment 
instrumental in the Preferment of Sir Thomas | named Windischgritz, and imperial chamber- 
More to be Lord. Chancellor of England, and ; lain, recently returned to Austria from a three 


thinking the Chancellor did not shew him that 
Respect ¢he merited, meeting him accidentally, 
told him in Reproach, Honores mutant Mores, 
alluding to his Name; the Lord Chancellor 
sharply return’d upon him, telling him, Jt was 
not true in Latin, but in English, That Honors 
changed Manners.” 





Tue Boston Advertiser understands that Mr. 
John Sibley, the librarian of Harvard College, 
has been for many years ccllecting materials for 
a complete and elaborate biography of all the 
graduates of that institution, and that it will be 
published as soon as practicable. 


years’ tour in Africa, during which period he 
traversed the greater part of Egypt and Abys- 
sinia, and penetrated the desert to within ten 
degrees of the Equator, unaccompanied by any 
, European, or even an interpreter, whose ser 
vices he did not require, having himself some 
| knowledge of the native languages. He has 
‘brought with him, as trophies of his sporting 
' adventures, sixteen chests full of the skins of 
‘animals killed by himself, such’ as leopards, 
hyenas, rhinoceroses, &c. He intends soon to 
return with a more complete outfit, and renew 
his war upon lions, elephants, and hippopotami. 
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From The Saturday Review. It is worthwhile, then, to think, what the 

THE ROMANCE OF VICE. romance of vice demands—what are the qual- 

M. Em1Le Monrecur has published in the | ities, mental, moral, and social, which are in- 
last number of the Revue des Deux Mondes | dispensable, if the desired halo is to be 
a very sensible critique on Fanny, and on) spread over the area of self-gratification. 
the class of literature to which it belongs.! Chateaubriand is the author of the finest 
What he fastens on especially is the sham po- | type of romantic vice that has been turned out; 
| and M. Montégut terms him epigrammatically, 

the vice which seeks in such books to be ro- | but not untruly, un gentilhomme breton catho- 
mantic, and of those who admire these books | Jique, athée et ennuyé. At any rate, René ex- 
because they like. to believe that they, tco, | actlymanswers .to this’ description. Now, the 
could be at once romantic. and vicious. He! more we consider these epithets, the more we 
asks his readers whether they have ever seen find ourselves removed from the field of vulgar 
a gourmand of a type exclusively Parisian, immorality. A Catholic Atheist is a person so 
who, having to spend eightpence on his din- little akin to the ordinary thoughts of Eng- 
ner, will not satisfy his appetite on a good lishmen, that many persons would be inclined 
slice of roast beef, but has, at a bad restau- | | to doubt the possibility of his existence. And 
rant, a dish of salmon, peas, and a meringue. | yet no expression could better convey the 
He has an execrable dinner, but he procures | belief i in every thing, combined with the be- 
himself the illusion of thinking he has had a) lief in nothing, which shines through René. 
good repast. Just so the personages ia |The Catholic Atheist has open to him some 
many Frenth romances of the vresent day | of the most exciting and thrilling sensations 
flatter themselves they have passions while which ean fall to the lot of man. He wor- 
they have only vices. And the success of the! ships God, and yet curses him; he feels the 
novel depends on its having this mixture of | rapture of a wild adoration, and the despond- 
real vice and false sentiment. There is a| _eney of a reproachful despair. There are 
considerable portion of society which likes to human minds—probably not a few—through 


plate over its sensuality with a thin layer of | which such thoughts pass, not as eccentric- 
tinsel passion. The hero of the romance and ities noted down for literary purposes, but as 
the hero of real life will like to fancy that, if | the things which, for the time, naturally and 
they are as vicious, they are also as romantic | really occupy them. It is easy to under- 
as René. Now the public which chiefly sup-| stand that a person under such an influence 


ports these books is a public entirely out of | finds a harmony in the mental contempla- 
the line of romance. It is a public of ordin- | tion of unusual crime; and, however literally 
nary thought, and occupied, with very ordi-| absurd, there is a sort of psycological consist- 
nary kinds of business. , The supposition that | ency in René wandering about the woods of 
the romance of René can be repeated in a} America thinking of incest. But René is ro- 
society utterly unlike that in which it was| mantic, not because he thinks about vice, but 
written, is a pure chimera. All this is ex- | beeause he has a certain range of thought and 
pressed with great happiness and force by M. | feeling. 

Montégut, and we may find the point worth | If, ‘again we examine the real heroines of 
thinking of in England. It is true that our) romantic vice, we see at once how different 
illusions of immorality are very different from ' they are from the sham ones—how different 
the French type. We have got rid c” cock- | for instance, are Indiana and Valentine from 
ney Don Juans. But the infiuence of French Fanny. The difference lies in this, that in 
literature on English society is very consider- | the characters of Indiana and Valentine there 
able; and so far as French novels do harm’ are elements which are unconnected with vice, 
to persons who have any business at all to and which are in themselves poetical. There 
read them, they do so by throwing a tinsel is in Indiana an intensity of affection—a wild 
plating over viee—by making the romance of | delight in the lusuriance of nature—a child- 
vice seem a perfectly practicable arrangement, | like concentration of all interests on a few 
to be easily secured and enjoyed if the state! objects. She is placed in a society where inc’- 
of mind which gives the romance has been in-| dents are made to occur with tolerable prob- 
duced by an attentive study of the right) ability, so as to illustrate and confirm certain 
models. views on the fundamental arrangements of 
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social life accepted by the writer. The ro- 
mantic element is the groundwork, and the 
vicious element is only the addition. It is 
not vice that is made romantic, but romance 
that is made vicious. It may be easy to imi- 
tate the vice, but the vice does not involve the 
romance—it has nothing to do with it. But 
it is very possible to bring to the vice the re- 
membrance of the romance, and this is ex- 
actly what is done. It would be something 
if this were confessed to be a pure illygion, 
and if it were recognized that the calles 
accompanying vulgar vice under a peculiar 
system of training is a trick of the memory, 
and not a feeling really entertained, or a part 
of the character really existing. And we 
may observe that the confusion which hangs 
about the connection of vice and romance is 
apt to distort literary and moral criticism, as 
well as to exercise a pernicious influence over 
action. When a writer of real power has 
thoughts that are uncommon, but genuine, 
and feelings that are spasmodic perhaps, and 
exaggerated, but the natural growth of a gen- 
eral state of mind, we may look at their ex- 
pression as a study which is not at once to be 
set down as immoral because it leads us into 
the region of concomitant vices. But when, 


as in so many modern French novels, the vice 
is the main staple of the book, and the 
romance is merely thrown over it as an allur- 


ing garment, decking the rottenness and hid- 
eousness that lie beneath, we are not to ex- 
tend to creations of a character substantially 
different the indulgence we accord to fictions 
where a species of misdirected nobleness is 
the mainspring of the drama. 

Against the sham romance of vice there is 
no doubt that cynicism isa powerful, and, in a 
certain sense, the most appropriate antidote. 
It is, indeed, one of the two great antidotes 
that literature has to offer. The creation and 
maintenance of a sound moral sense is not 
properly to be looked for in a purely secular 
oiutene. But to higher and better intsru- 
ments of good, literature can add her own 
subsidiary aids.. Cynicism is unpopular, be- 
cause it is often employed to strip off the il- 
lusions from virtue; but it should be credited 
with the possibility of being used to strip off 
the illusions of vice. Cynicism does away 
with romance; and the romance which it does 
away with most swiftly and surely is the mock 
romance laid on to gild the vulgarity of wrong 
doing. The nation and the age that in 
Chateaubriand produced the greatest painter 
of romantic vice, produced in Balzac the great- 
est of cynics. Under the painful touch of the 
withering genius of Balzac, the edifices of ar- 
tificial romance crumble into nothing. He 
shows vice, as he shows the whole of human 
life, reduced to its skeleton shape. There is 
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plenty of vice in Balzac, and he had that love 
of stirring up dirty “amon which seems in- 
separable from all but a very few French 
minds. But in his novels life is painted in so 
true a miniature—the component parts of a 
vicious society are so minutely analyzed—the 
irony of fortune is so remorselessly followed 
out to all its consequences that artificial 
romance seems not so much a failure or an im- 
position as an impossibility. Given a char- 
acter in which desire is real but passion is ab- 
sent Balzac will show as by a mathematical 
démonstration that romance is out of the 
question. Cynicism may be defended on 
other grounds. It may be urged that virtue 
gains by being deprived of some of her illu- 
sions or she would be apt to grow too senti- 
mental. But it is only in relation to vice 
that the true significance and the true fune- 
tion of cynicism become apparent. To esti- 
mate the moral position of a writer like Bal- 
zac, we must not take him by himself. We 
must view him with reference to opposite 
writers like George Sand or Chateaubriand 
and we shall see what is the function which 
tales such as his are capable of discharging: 

The other great literary antedote, as M. 
Montégut points out is the expression of the 
ludicrous. A hearty laugh, if it can but be 
honestly raised, soon expels the poison from 
the mind. We are not speaking of ridicule 
aimed at a particular object, but of a gener 
fund of humor, whether genial or stern—a 
sense of the comic, a quickness at catching 
the consequences of impossible data, a power 
of seeing the grotesque side of human way- 
wardness and frailty. The dead-alive seri- 
ousness of a bad French novel is blown into 
thin air by the light breath of even jovial 
high spirits, and fhuch more by that of meas- 
ured and discriminative laughter. “ Let us,” 
M. Montégut says—“let us have some one 
to teach us what raillery is when we are over- 
whelmed with books like Fanny. If we can- 
not get the bold and deep laugh of Rabelais 
or Moliére, let us be content with the ironical 
humor of Lesage.” Happily, in England, 
the race of laughers has never died away. 
Byronism yielded rather to the fun than to 
the abuse it provoked. We may not other- 
wise have reason to be entirely satisfied with 
the kind of fun that shows itself so widely in 
the English literature of the day; but it 
certainly keeps us from some nonsense. If 
comic journalism and facetious novels have 
done even a little to keep us from an Eng- 
lish counterpart of Fanny, let us pay them 
our debt of gratitude. As to the greater 
lights, there can be no doubt that the succes- 
sion of real humorists in our literature has 
acted as a bulwark against the invasion into 
English thought of the pestilent combination 
of mock poetry and sensualism. 
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Har imbedded in the black moss at his 
feet, there lay a grey deal coffin, falling to pieces 
with age, the lid was. gone, blown off probably 
by the wind, and within, were stretched the 
bleaching bones of a human skeleton. A rude 
cross at the head of the grave still stood par- 
tially upright, and a half-obliterated Dutch in- 
scription preserved a record of the dead man’s 
name and age, Vander Schelling Comman.. . 
Jacob Moor, ob. 2 June, 1758; xt. 44.—Letters 
from High Latitudes. 


ABOVE, the vast eternal snows, 
The glaciers’ icy peaks, 

Touch’d with pale tints of blue and rose, 
When the short sunbeam breaks. 


Below, the land-lock’d quiet bay, 
The black rocks stretching far, 

And the great ice-floes out at sea 
That beat against the bar. 


No sound along the wide snow plains, 
No echo on the deep, 

But nature ever more remains 
Wrapp’d in a breathless sleep. 


No blade of grass waves in the air 
Along the ghastly hill,— 

Caught by the marvellous silence there 
The very streams stand still. 


Never to fall, each frozen river 
Hangs o’er the sheer descent, 

Like wishes unfulfill’d forever, 
Or words that find no vent. 


Only at times, from some ice,rock, 
A glacier breaks away, _ 

And startles with a thunder-shock 
The mountain and the bay. 


O frozen cliffs! O motionless snow ! 
We glide into the creek, 

And question of your grim repose, 
The lips that will not speak. 


In your cold beauty, vast and drear, 
Ye lie so still and grand ; 

But no heart-stirrings meet us here— 
Unsympathizing strand ! 

No sound in all this sparkling waste, 
No voice in heaven above,— 

To some strange region have we past, 
Beyond the reach of love ? 


Ah no! some link there needs must be 
Where Christian foot has trod, 

Of the great chain of sympathy 
*Twixt man and man, and God. 


And lo! there lie a dead man’s bones 
Uncover’d, where we tread, 

An open coftin ’mid the stones, 
A rude cross at his head. 


The wild white cliffs—the vast still main,— 
The patch of scant black moss ; 

But still the form to rise again, 
And still the letter’d cross. 


And he whom tender Christian hands 
Laid on this barbarous coast, 
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Who knoweth from what happier lands, 
Or by what fortune tost ? 


Whether ’mid Amsterdam’s brown piles, 
His stone-prest grave should be, 

Where washes round her many isles, 
The azure Zuyder Zee. 

Or by some vast cathedral wall 
His fathers laid them down, 

Where chimes are rung, and shadows fall, 
eIn an old Flemish town. 

Or whether ’neath some village turf 
Where children come to weep, 

And lighter treads the unletter’d serf, 
He should have gone to sleep. 


To drone of bees and summer gnats 
In some great linden-tree, 

Where the old Rhine, through fertile flats, 
Goes sobbing to the sea. 


What matter—though these frozen stones 
Their burden could not bear, 

But gave again his coffin’d bones 
Into the freezing air. 


Though here to snows and storms exposed 
They bleach’d a hundred years, 

Never by human hand composed, 
Nor wet with human tears. 


Though enly the shy reindeer made 
In the black moss a trace, 

Or the white bears came out and play’d 
In sunshine by the place. 


Still, silent from the blacken’d heath 
Rose that eternal sign,' 

Memorial of a human death, 
And of a love Divine. 


Still, type of triumph and of woe, 
Symbol of hope and shame, 

It told the everlasting snow 
That single Christian name. 


Sleep on poor wanderer of the main, 
Who camest here to die, 

No mother’s hand to soothe thy pain, 
No wife to close thine eye. 


Sleep well in thy vast sepulchre, 
Far from our cares and fears, 

The great white hills that never stir, 
Have watch’d thee round for years. 


The skies have lit thee with their sheen, 
Or wrapt in leaden gloom ; 

The glaciers’ splinter’d peaks have been 
The pillars of thy tomb. 

Did well those men who came of old 

- From Holland o’er the wave, 

And left the simple cross that told 
It was a Christian’s grave. 

Did well those men from o’er the sea, 
Who witness’d in this place 

The resurrection mystery. 
And our dear Saviour’s grace. 


Who taught us at this solemn tryste 
On the bleak North Sea shore, 
That the Redeeming love of Christ 

Is with us evermore. 


C. F. A. 
—Dublin University Magazine. 
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A FUNERAL CROSSING A STREAM. 


“When thou walkest through the waters, I will 
be with thee.” 


On the hill a little cottage chamber, 
With a coffin placed upon the bed— 
In the glen, a wild stream in the Autumn, 
Rushing o’er the stones with angry tread. 
The old woman, at last, has heard the music of 
heaven 
’Neath the white curtain in the silent room, 
Has heard the music of heaven come rolling 
grandly,— 
Come rolling grandly through the curtain’d 
gloom. 
The old man has scen that smile of wonderful 
beauty 
Fix on the face so fair, when pain is o’er,— 
That smile of wonderful beauty, as if the spirit 
Had found the Some One it was waiting for. 
Now o’er the Death-sheet, old man, thy snowy 
hair be bow’d, 
And put thy white lips down a little unto the 
white, white shroud ; 
And mutter something for a moment, as low as 
low may be, 
Of births, and deaths, and marriages, and what 
she was to thee— 
And pray that the broken links of your forty 
years and seven 
May be forged into a silver chain in the depths 
of yonder heaven, 
That shall wind you round and round, 
Ensainted and encrown’d 
So long as they fling their diadems 
Where the great Thrice Holies pass, 
So long as the music of harps is rolling 
Across the sea of glass— 
Then, go out and weep, old man ! 


Down the hill the solemn funeral passes, 

And the old man paces on before ; 

And you hear the plunging of the waters 

In the glen, the echo and the roar. 

Through the lane the bearers are passing, and 
solemnly 

Strikes on their ear the bell with many a pause ; 

And that sweet singer of central Autumn, the 
robin— 

The robin shakes his red breast o’er the haws. 

Presently comes his little outbursting of music, 

That at a funeral sounds more strange than 
sweet, 

To think that the tiny bird should be singing, 
and singing, 

With grander music frozen at his feet. 

Now to the wild brook come they, swollen with 
October rain, 

Cold with the breath of the north wind, dashed 
with a wine-dark stain. 

The bearers pause one moment—then like a 
mystic dream 

The funeral train sweeps blackly o’er the hoarse 
and whiten’d stream ; 

And ’ they pass in silence to where the little 

ell 

Is tolling in the Church below, like a spirit in- 

visible. 
Soon they walk among the limes, 
And sweet eternal chimes 


FUNERAL CROSSING A STREAM. 


Of texts that are sweeter than anthems 
In any cathedral chanted, 

Go rolling along the deepest recesses 
Of poor hearts sorrow-haunted, 

And the old man findeth peace ! 


And as the robin sang up in the tree, 
The ransom’d spirit sings on forever-— 
Only a music of deeper meaning,— 
Only a music of purer rejoicing: 
The music they sing, who once have been sin- 
ul,— 
The music they sing, who once have known 
sorrow ; 
But who now are both sinless, and tearless for. 
ever! 
And so the coffin cross’d the waters,— 
So the spirit crossed the waves of death,— 
So it crossed the cold and gloomy water 
With everlasting arms around it— 
The everlasting arms of Christ. 
And as the text from the Apocalypse 
Fell sweeter than anthems among the limes, 
So the things that the soul of the ransom’d 
Hath now to sing and to say, 
Fell sweet on the ears of the bless’d. 
Go home, old man, from the lime-tree walk 
And step back again o’er the driving flood, 
And walk on in silence along the lane 
Where the robin sings in the rubied haws ; 
And sit down again in the lonely room— 
They will lead forth another funeral soon, 
Down the lane, and over the stream, 
And on to the grave in the lime-tree walk ; 
And is this a thing to weep for ? 
W. ALEXANDER. 
—Dublin University Magazine. 





AUTUMN. 
Ruppy as gold is the chestnut’tree 
When autumn passes by : 
No bleak wind crisps the silent sea 
Which is blue as a maiden’s eye. 


The yellow sun through the forest leaves 
Drops a thread of dancing light : 

Young children sing ’mid the barley-sheaves, 
And shout at the swallow’s flight. 


Yet Earth is lonely. The woodland sere 
And the softly murmuring foam 
Seem ever to bring to the listening ear 
Sweet songs of an unknown home. 
—Dublin University Magazine. 


A SNAIL. 
Srest thou that poor, despised snail ? 
Slowly it moves along the vale, 
Yet finds its way through night till morn, 
With little eye and feeling horn. 
Though slow, ’tis sure its race to run, 
And gain a shelter from the sun, 

So will the Christian feel his way, 
Though rough his road and dark his day, 
And with the remnant of the flock 
Will find repose beneath the rock ; 

And like the snail, though weak and blind, 
Will leave a shining track behind. 
RicuarD FurNEss. 








